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-SKER HOUSE, GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

On the sea-coast of Glamorganshire; not far from the 
ancient Castle of Kenfig, and the site of the old town, 
stands the House of Sker, which is here represented in 
an engraving. This mansion has been erected on the 
site} and embodies portions, of what was a large farming 
establishment of the Abbey of Neath; some of the barns 
and .out-buildings having till lately presented traces of 
work anterior to the Reformation. At the southern end 
of the actual house, as will. be observed ‘in the left hand 
corner of the engraving, the windows with foliage in 
the spandrils of the lights under the drip-stones, also 
seem. of a period before the sixteenth century, The 
main part was probably put up after the property passed 
inte lay hands; and much of what we see is not older 
than the time of Charles IT. 

It is now tenanted by a farmer, and belongs to the 
Margam estate; but it was inhabited by gentry within 
record, and certainly was so in the latter portion of the 
seventeenth century. Natural causes and the:encroach- 
ments of the sea: have destroyed the trees’ and covered 
up much of the good: ground which formerly met the 
eye here; otherwise it would be difficult to conceive 


that the community of Neath should ever have erected - 


large farming buildings in what is now such a remote 
and exposed situation, 
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Connected with its former history is a curious docu- 
ment, kindly communicated by J. Joseph, Esq., F.S.A., 
from his valuable collection, which we have here re- 
printed from the original paper issued by the House of 
Commons. It refers to. the infamous proceedings adopted 
against Roman Catholics in the time of Charles II, and 
bears on it the name of one of the worst tools of the 
party, which afterwards brought about the revolution of 
1688. 

The large drawingroom of the old mansion, richly 
ornamented, but now used as a storeroom, is still called 
‘“‘ The Chapel” by the tenants ; and a tradition exists on 
the spot, that two brothers dwelt here about the end of 
the seventeenth century—one of them a Roman Catholic, 
the other a Protestant ; that they could not agree toge- 
ther; that they separated, and abandoned the house ; 
since which time the condition of the old fabric has been 
one of constantly increasing dilapidation. It might still 
be repaired, and made a goodly residence; but the 
whole of the surrounding land would have to be re- 
planted and protected from sea-blasts and sea-sand. As 
it stands, however, it is still one of the more notable 
among the ancient houses in which Glamorganshire is 
80 rich. 

“The Information of EpwarD TuRBERVILL of Skerr in the nowy cl 
Glamorgan, Gent. Delivered at the Bar of the House of Commons, Tues- 
day the Ninth Day of November in the year A our Lord 1680. Perused 
and signed to be printed, according to the Order of the House of Com- 
mons, by me Wiuttam Wiuurams, Speaker. 

* Who saith, That being a younger brother, about the year 
1673, he became Gentleman Usher to the Lady Molineux, 
daughter to the Earl of Powis; and by that means lived in the 
house of the said Earl about three years: and by serving and 
assisting at mass there grew intimate with William Morgan! 
Confessor to the said Earl and his family: who was a Jesuit, 
and Rector over all the Jesuits in North Wales, Shropshire 
and Staffordshire. And he during the three years time often 
- heard the said Morgan tell the said Earl and his Lady, That the 
kingdom was in a high feaver, and that nothing but bloud-let- 


* We should be glad of some biographical notes concerning Father 
Morgan here mentioned.—Ep. Arch, Camb. 
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ting could restore it to health; and then the Catholick religion 
would flourish. Whereunto the said Earl many times replied, 
It was not yet time; but he doubted not but such means should 
be used in due time, or words to that effect. And he heard 
the Lady Powis tell the said Morgan and others publickly and 
privately, That when religion should be restored in England 
(which she doubted not but would be in a very short time) she 
would perswade her husband to give three hundred pound per 
annum for a foundation to maintain a nunnery. And this 
informant was perswaded by the Lady Powis and the said 
Morgan, to become a fryer, the said Lady encouraging this in- 
formant thereunto by saying, That if he would follow his 
studies, and make himself capable, she questioned not but he 
tight shortly be made a bishop, by her interest in England: 
because upon restauration of the Catholick religion, there 
would want people fit to make bishops, and to do the business 
of the church. And thereupon she gave this informant to 
carry him to Doway; where this informant entered the mon- 
astery, and continued about three weeks, and with much diffi- 
culty made his escape thence, and returned for England. For 
which the said Earl and his Lady, and all the rest that en- 
couraged him to go to the monastery, became his utter enemies ; 
threatning to take away his life, and to get his brother to 
disinherit him; which last is compassed against him; and 
Father Cudworth who was then Guardian of the Fryers at 
Doway some days before his escape thence, told his informant, 
That if he should not persevere with them, he should lose his 
life and friends. And farther added, That this king should not 
last long; and that his successour should be wholly for their 
purpose. And Father Cross Provincial of the Fryers, told 
this informant, That had he been at Doway when this infor- 
mant made his escape thence, he should never have come to 
England. And this informant finding himself friendless, and 
in danger in England, went to Paris, where one of his brothers 
is a Benedictine Monk, who perswaded this informant to return 
for England. And in order thereunto, about the latter end of 
November 1675, he was introduced into the acquaintance 
of the Lord Stafford, that he might go for England with his 
Lordship. And three weeks he attended his Lordship, and 
had great access, and freedom with his Lordship, who gave 
him great assurances of his favour and interest to restore him 
to his relations’ esteem again ; and said, he had a piece of ser- 
vice to propose to this informant, that would not onely retrieve 
his reputation with his own relations, but also oblige both them 


and their party, to make him happy as long as he lived. And 
182 
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this informant being desirous to embrace so happy an oppor- 
tunity, was very inquisitive after the means, But the said Lord 
Stafford being somewhat difficult to repose so great a trust as 
he was to communicate to him, exacted all the obligations and 
promises of secresie, which this informant gave his Lordship in 
the most solemn manner he could invent. Then his Lordship 
laboured to make this informant sensible of all the advantages 
that would accrue to this informant and the Catholic cause. 
And then told this informant in direct terms, That he might 
make himself and the nation happy, by taking away the life of 
the king of England, who was a Heretick, and consequently a 
rebel against God Almighty. Of which this informant desired 
his Lordship to give him time to consider ; and told his Lord- 
ship, That he wna give him his answer at Diepe where his Lord- 
ship intended to ship for England, and to take this informant 
with him. But this informant going before to Diepe, the Lord 
Stafford went with Count Grammont by Calais, and sent this 
informant orders to go for England, and to attend his Lordship 
at London, but this informant did not attend his Lordship at 
London, but went into the French Service ; and so avoided the 
Lord Stafford’s further importunities in that affair. And this 
informant farther saith, That one Remige a French woman, and 
vehement Papist, who married this informant’s brother, lived 
with the Lady Powis all the time this informant resided there, 
and some years since ; and was the great confidant of the said 
Lady. And the said Remige was for the most part taken with 
her Ladyship into Morgan’s chamber, when the consults were 
held there; where he hath often seen Father Gravan, Father 
Fowers, Father Evans, Father Tylliard, Roberts, White, Owens, 
Parry, and the Earl of Castlemain, and other Priests and 
Jesuits. meet and shut themselves up in the said Morgan’s 
chamber, sometimes for an hour sometimes for two hours more 
or less; and at the breaking up of the said consults have broke 
into an extasie of joy, saying, They hope ere long the Catholic 
religion would be established in England; and that they did 
not doubt to bring about their design, notwithstanding they 
had met with one great disappointment, which was, the peace 
struck up with Holland: saying, That if the army at Black- 
heath had been sent into Holland to assist the French king, 
when he was with his army near Amsterdam, Holland had cer- 
tainly been conquered ; and then the French king would have 
been able to assist us with an army to establish religion in 
England. Which expressions with many others, importing 
their confidence to set up the Rhomish religion, they frequently 
communicated to this informant. And the said Morgan went 
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several times into Ireland, to London, and several other parts 
of England, as this informant hath just cause to believe to give 
and take measures for carrying on the design. And the said 
Remige and her husband, having first clandestinely sold their 
estate, are fled into France, about May or June last for fear of 
discovery. This informant by many circumstances being as- 
sured, that the said Mistress Remige was privily to all or most 
of the transactions of the plot. And he saith, That about May 
last was two years, he was present at mass with the Lord Powis 
in Vere Street,! when the Earl of Castlemain did say mass in 
his priestly habit after the rites and ceremonies of the Church 
of Rome. 
* EpwARD TURBERVILL. 


‘Sworn the ninth day of November, 1680, before 


‘“*THomAs STRINGER, 
Wiuiam Putteney, 
Epmunp WakcuppP.” 


We also append a touching poetic memorial of a tra- 
dition belonging to the same spot, and for which we are 
indebted to J. Thomas, Esq., the eminent composer. 


‘“‘y FERCH 0’R SCER.” (THE MAID OF SKER.) 


“Mab wyf fi sy’n byw dan benyd 
Am f’anwylyd fawr ei bri, 
Gwaith ei charu fwy na digon 
Curio wnaeth fy nghalon i; 
Gwell yw dangos beth yw’r achos, 
Nag ymaros dan fy nghur; 
Dere’r seren att’ai’n llawen, 
Ti gai barch a chariad pur. 


Pwylla’r bachgen gwyllt ei anian, 
’Rwyf dan ofnau rhwymo’m llaw; 
Gwaith cael digon o rybuddion 
Wrth gariadon ymma a thraw; 
*Rwy’n rhy ifanc etto i ddianc, 
Cym’rai bwyll cyn myn’d rhy bell; 
Pan bwy’n barod ryw ddiwarnod, 
Ti gai glyw, os byddi gwell.” 


[The melody of this is said to have been composed by a harper who 
was jilted by his sweetheart in consequence of having lost his sight. ] 





1 This refers to Vere Street, near Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Is there 
any house still standing in it, where the personages here specified can 
be supposed to have assembled? It is at present one of the worst 
streets in London.—Ep. Arch. Camb. 








ROMAN REMAINS AT MAENHIR, 
LLANGEINWEN, ANGLESEY. 


Dvurine the operation of cutting drains in a field on 
the farm of Maenhir, in the parish of Llangeinwen, in 
December of the year 1862, the workmen came upon a 
layer of wood-ashes mixed with fragments of pottery. 
Being informed of the discovery, I went to the spot; 
and with the assistance of Mr. Rowland Evans, the pre- 
sent occupier of the farm, dug up the ground carefully. 
In the course of this proceeding we found numerous 
pieces of Roman flanged roofing-tiles, as well as portions 
of the semicircular tile used to cover the point of junc- 
tion of the flanged ones. In no instance was a tile found 
entire: the longest piece is a foot in length, and the 
broadest nine and a half inches across. The flange 
varies slightly, but never exceeds one inch in height 
and breadth. There are on the upper surface of many 
of the fragments rude marks, made apparently with the 
end of a trowel or some pointed instrument, of which I 
subjoin examples. The ground being very wet, many 


Ce eal 
> aca ve 


Marks on Roman tiles, Llangeinwen. 


pieces of tile had become exceedingly soft; and the 
fragments of Samian ware, of which we found four, had, 
from the same cause, lost nearly all their glaze. 

We found three bits of a hard, blueish coloured pot- 
tery (probably Upchurch ware), one of which is some- 
what coarser than the other two, but has a moulding of 
good character round the rim; also the bottom and 
three other fragments of a vessel of a more fragile sort, 
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of fawn-coloured pottery, which had been covered with 
a brown glaze. ‘There was no trace of walls; but 
numerous loose stones, some of considerable size, lay 
around in all directions, There were, however, below 
the layer of tiles and charred wood, flat stones laid hori- 
zontally, forming a kind of floor, at the depth of about 
two feet below the surface of the ground. No vestige 
of any metal implement or coin was discovered; but 
there were abundant traces of animal remains. The 
layer of charred wood was generally found under the 
tiles, and lying immediately upon the flat stones. Pieces 
of roofing-slate, with the peg-hole, and a portion of an 
iron nail in one of them, were found at the same time. 
Soon after this, the only circular foundation, or cw#, 
' which remained entire was removed. It was situated 
on a piece of waste land which was being brought into 
cultivation, about five hundred yards to the south of the 
place we excavated. There were traces of foundations 
near it of the accompanying form. It was ten feet in 
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Ancient foundations, Llangeinwen, 











diameter, having the entrance facing north-west. Within 
the area were found numerous pieces of tile and wood- 
ashes, also fragments of “slag,” or some vitrified sub- 
stance, an iron nail, and bits of concrete. A paved way, 
leading from Talyvoel and Rhyddgaer, following the 
course of the road called Lén-caerau-mawr, came nearly 
to this point, when it turned off at right angles towards 
the south-east. 

The whole of the bank, upon which the farms of 
Maenhir and Treana stand, occupies the site of an exten- 
sive village, as is amply testified by the remains con- 
stantly turned up. There are in my possession fragments 
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of Samian and other ware, mortaria, querns, and stone- 
‘mortars, that have been found there. One of the stone- 
mortars was discovered in situ, the mouth on a level 
with the surrounding land; and the rest of the stone, 
~which was of oblong shape, buried firmly in the earth. 
There appear to have been within a distance of about 
three miles from this place, five or six villages of a simi- 
lar kind; which, at whatever period they may have been 
originally founded, were certainly, judging from the 
character of the remains found in them, at one time 
occupied by Roman or Romano-British inhabitants. In 
the year 1859 a well preserved third-brass coin was 
found in the garden of a cottage in the village of 
Dwyran, situated on the same bank, about half a mile 
to the south-west of Maenhir. It is of Postumus, and 
of the following type: 0bv., IMP.C.POSTVMVS. PF. AVG., 
head to the right; rev., PAx. avG., Peace standing. 


. W. Wynn Witiiams, Jun* 
Menaifron, June 2nd, 1863. 








LLANLLYFNI PAPERS. 


Tue following papers are from the MS. collections of 
the late Rev. J. Jones of Llanllyfni. They appear to 
have been transcripts of documents connected with the 
diocese of Bangor, etc., and are evidently only frag- 
mentary. Some of them, too, are injured by the attacks 
of mice, and other accidents. It will be observed that 
in one of these papers the word “Sir” is put in the 
original as the translation of “ Dominus,” which would 
now be rendered “ Reverend.” We prefer, however, 
making no alteration in this; partly because we feel that 
we have no right to make alterations in such documents, 
and partly because we are thereby reminded of our old 
Shakesperian friend, “ Sir Hugh Evans,” 
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Interrogatoria ministrat ex Officio per Reverendum in Christo Pat. et 
Dom. Dominum Rolandum Permissione Divin. Ep’um Bangoriens’ 
Auctoritate Metropolite predict’ Presbiteris infra nominatis. Ad 
que respondeant. Circiter a.D. 1559 e¢ 1561. 


1.—Imprimis whether they and every of them have preched 
in there cures accordyng to the order prescribed in the 3 & 4 
articles of y° Queen’s Injunctions. 

2.—Item, whether they and every of them have the New 
Testament in Englishe and in Latten (and the Paraphrase of 
Erasmus upon the same) of their owne, and to their owne seve- 
rall proper use. 

3.—Item how many Chapiters of y* new testament in English 
or in Laten have they and every of them canned and labored 
by harte sithen the Queen’s visitation, and let them and every 
of them be examyned in that behalf. 

4,.—Item how many of them be resident and: keep houses, 
and where doth the absent remayne. 

5.—Item how many of them be concubynaries, or be sus- 
pected for such, by meane of reseive of suspicious women to 
their houses ; and how many of them are notoriously known to 
be maried. 

6.—Item whether the Parsons and Vicars do serve their own 
re or els they have Curates, and what be the names of such 

urats. 


{N.B.—In 1547 Cranmer laboured to introduce the Homilies 
and the Paraphrase of Erasmus into the service of the churches, 
every parish being enjoyned to procure the same. Vid. Life of 
Cranmer. | 





Responcio D. Hugonis ap Dd. Vicarii de Llan Raider ad 
interrogativa predicta.—A. 1. Respondet, that he and his Curat 
redeth and homelyes and and doth purly declare 
God’s word to his Parishioners according to his knowledge and 
Doctryne. 2. Resp. affirmative. 3. Resp. that he can theffcte 
of diverse of theym. 4. Resp. affirmative &c. 5. Resp. nega- 
tive &c. 6. Resp. that he kepeth resident & serveth his Cure 
and a Curat besyd called S* George Smythe. 

Responsio d. John Edwards Vicarii de Llanynis ad interro- 
ages predicta.—1. He saith that he is not lycensed to preache, 

ut he saith that he hath redde thinctions quarterly and the 
homelies accordinglyd. 2. Resp. affirmative. 3. Resp. that he 
can saye by harte sixe or seven Chapters. 4. Resp. that he is 
resident. 5. Resp. negative. 6. Resp. that he servythe the 
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Church of Llanynis himself, and Sir Robt. of Madock ys his 
Curat in Ygyffyllyoge &c. 

Responsio D, Fulconis Lloid Rectoris de Llangoyven ad 
Interr. pred.—1l. Resp. that he redeth thinjunctions and the 
homelyes accordingly. 2. Res. affir. 3. Res. that he can saye 
certen of them by harte. 4. Res. that he ys resydent. 95. Res. 
neg. 6. Res. affir. 

esponcio Mg. John Hughes Rec. Llanpeder et Llankynha- 
vell ad interrog.—Omitted. 

Resp, D’ni Galfridi John Rec, de Clokaynok &c.—1. Res. 
that he redeth the injunctions quarterly, and the Homelyes he 
hat not; but he declareth God’s word to his knowledge sin- 
cerely. 2. Resp. affirmat. 3. Resp. 2 or 3 or more. 4. Res. 
afr. 5. Resp. that he ys maried. 6. Resp. that he servyth 
his owne cure. 

Resp. D’ni Thom. ap Jev. comportionarii de Llan Elidan.— 
1. That he redeth thinjunctions & homelies accordingly. 2. 
Resp. aff. 8. Resp. that he can saye 2 or 3 or more. 4. Resp. 
that he ys resident & that his comportionarie remayneth at Llan- 
doge. 5. Res, that he ys maried, 6. Res. that he serveth his 
own Cure. 

Resp. D’ni Georgii Robynson R. Derwen.—Not apparent. 

Resp. D’ni Edwardi Salisbery Rect. Llandyrnoke.—1. Res. 
that he redeth theomelyes & injunctions accordingly. 2. Res. 
affr. 38. Res. that he can saye theffecte of 2 or 3. 4. Res. 
afr. 5. Res. neg. 6. Res. that he serveth his Cure. 

Resp. D. Lodowici Gethyn Vic. de Llanvaer.—1l. Res. ut 
supra. 2. Res. ut sup. 3. Utsupra. 4.do. 5. Res. that he 
ys maried. 6. Res. aff. 

Res. John Edward R. Evenechtid.—1. Res. ut sup. 2. do. 
3.do. 4.do. 5. Res. that he is maried. 6. Res. aff. 


CHARLES R. 


To of trustie and well beloved the Deane and Chapter 
of our Cathedral Church of St. Asaph, &c. 


This contains an order that the Chapter shall not convert 
leases of years into lives, nor grant any leases of lives upon any 
account, as it impoverished the Revenues of the Church, and 
left not a sufficient maintenance for the encouragement of Resi- 
dence and Benefices. 


Dated at ot Manor of Greenwich, June 22. 
In the 10th of o' reign. 
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A Breviat of all the Presentments against the Clergie of the Dioces of 
Bangor, in the Visitation of the Reverend Ffather in God Lewis 
Lorp Bp. or Baneaor, held in Julie 1623. 


ANGLESEY. . 


Llan Saint y Katherin.—The Curate there serveth three 
Cures. Sir Leweis Richard Curate there. 

Llanvair pullgwingill et Llandesilio—They have had but 
two sermons in their Rectorie the last twelvemoneth before the 
visitation, and those by their Rector preached: whether he be 
licensed or noe, they knowe not. Sir John Cadwalader Rector 
there. 

Penmon an impropriaton.—Noe sermon preached there this 
5 or 6 years last past. Dame Sydney Coverley holdeth the 
same impropriacon. 

Llanddona.—Noe service readde there but every other Sun- 
daie, that Church being the Mother Church, althoughe service 
every Sundaie hath beene ordered unto them. The s*S* Lewis 
Richards serveth there. 

Penmynith.—Noe service there Wednesdaies and Fridaies 
but in Lent. The house uppon the glebe land there is an inne. 
Sir Wm. Thomas Curat there. 

Llanddyfnan.—Noe quarterlie Sermons; noe service on Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays but in Lent. 

Llanygrad et Llanallgo.—Llanygrad Church was without 
service 2 or 3 Sundays by the default of Mr. Griffith, Parson. 
The s‘ parson for not going in perambulation these 2 last years. 
The s* parson for putting beasts to defile the churchyard, and 
not making the same cleane againe. Mr. Robert Gruffith par- 
son there. 

Llangwyllog, an impropriation late belonging to S* Ric. 
Bulkeley.—Noe Sermons at all. 

Llangefni.—No service on Wednesdays and Fridays but in 
Lent. Mr. Owen Jones Rector there. 

Llanvihengel Esceiviog.—No service on Wednesdays and 
Fridays but in Lent, Sir Richard Hughes Curate there. 

Llanedan.—-No service on Wednesdays and Fridays but only 
in Lent time. Sir Wm. Jones Curate. 

Roscolyn.—They have not the Lettanie read unto hem uppon 
the Wednesdays and Fridays but only in Lent. Sir Robert 
Gruffith Curate there. 

Llanvechell.—The parson there is presented for not releeve- 
ing the poor, being non resident; and for want of Sermons. 
na Rowland Chedle parson there. Sir John Owen Curate 
there. 
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Llanddeusant et Llanvairynghornwy.—The Curate here is 
presented for not reading service in due time, and for not read- 
ing of homelies. The s‘ Curate is presented for omitting the 
registrye of Christenings, Weddings, or burials. They had but 
three sermons here since Whitsuntide last was twelve moneth. 
The s* Curate often tymes omitteth to read the Psalm, “‘O come, 
let us sing unto the Lord, &c.,” in the beginning of service. 
The s‘ Curate is presented for haunting of alehouses, and for 
being often overseen in drink. Also for omitting to read the 
Lettany most commonly, and also for brawling and quarrelling 
with his parishioners and others. The s‘ Curate is presented 
for not going in perambulation about the meares of the parish. 
J “7 Edwards Curate there. [Notandum, the Bishop is 

ector. 

Llangoyven & Chappell of Trefdraeth.—The Curate is pre- 
sented for reading service there two yearlie & out of due season. 
. Sir John Prichard Curate there. 

Llanvorog & Chappel of Llanvaythley.—But 2 sermons here 
this twelvemonth ; no service on Wednesdays & Fridays, saving 
in Lent; the Sacrament not administered at marriage. 


Com. CARNARVON. 


Llandegai.—Sir David Morgan, Curate there, doth not dwell 
in that parish. 

Llanllechid.—The Churchwardens and Sidesmen there do 
present that the churchyard.-is defiled by Mr. Doctor Williams 
horses, and no bodye maketh it cleane; and they had but three 
Sermons the last year. SirJohn Payne, Curate there. 

Llanvairvechan.—No service on Wednesdays and Fridays 
but in Lent. Mr. Robert Wynne Rector there. 

Caerhun.—They had but,3 Sermons within the last twelve- 
month, and they very seldom have homelies; and they been 
upon one Sunday within this twelvemonth without service. 
Mr. Hugh Robins Vicar there. 

Llanbedr y Kennin.—They have not had past 2 or 3 sermons 
here this last twelvemonth. The st Mr. Hugh Robins Rector. 

Trefriwe.—No perambulation used here. 

[Returns i Bettws y Coed and Llandydno destroyed by 
mice. 

Dolwythelan—No Sermons. The same is an impropriation 
belonging to Sir John Bodvell. 

Penmachno.—The Lettany not read on Wednesdays and 
Fridays saving only in Lent tyme. Sir Wm. Jones Curat there. 
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Dwygyvylchi —Sir Edward Jones Vicar here presented for 
carrying and making haie & corne in the church yard. Item 
for putting his sadle and hives of bees in the Church to be kept. 
Item that there was no Comunion here Easter last. 

Aberdaron.—Sir Gruffith Piers, Vicar, is presented. A dead 
child of Hugh Thomas laid unburied from Saturday 
to Sonday, for that Vicar c‘ not be found to bury the same. 
Item that y*s‘ Vicar came to read on prayer uppon a Sonday, 
& was not well; but seemed to be overseen by drinke....Even- 
ing prayer went the alehouse. Item that y® s* Vic. being 
warned upon Saturday to come and bury one upon a Sunday, 
did not come at all neither to bury the dead body nor to read 
service here that day....(Much damaged.) 

Llanpedroke.—No service on Wednesdays and Fridays but 
only in Lent. Sir John Prichard Curate there. m 

Llan Gan.—Sir Robert Gruffith, Curate, for not ministering 
the Communion to the sick, being requested ; & also for leaving 
dead coarses unburied, and for not christening children being 
weak, but die before they be christened. No quarterlie Ser- 
mons. 

Llanpeblic.—No quarterlie Sermons. 


Com. MERIONETH. 


Llanteckwyn.—They had but one Sermon in Llanvihangel y 
Traethey & 2 or 3 in Llandeckwyn ; and that their Parson has 
not allowed anything to the poor of their parishes. 

[Returns of Festinioke, Llanenddwyn, and Llanddwyey, 
destroyed by mice.] 

Llanegryn.—But 2 sermons there. Impropr., Mr. Herbert, 
being farm there. No perambulation on Rogaéon week. 

Tallyllyn.—No perambul’ used there in Ro’n week. Sir 
John Llewelyn Curate there. 

Pennal, a Chap. of Towyn.—They have but seldom Sermons 
here. 

Trausvynyth.—They seldom used to go in perambul’ in Ro’n 
week ; and it is usual there to lay down dead coarses at cross 
ways, and to say a prayer or two. Sir Robert Lloyd Parson 
there. 


Com. MontTGoMERY. 


Llanwonog.—They present the comporconaries of Llan- 
ddinam for not finding Sermons in the Church of Llanwnog, 
they having 2 partes of the tiethes of Llanwnog aforesaid. Mr, 
David Vaughan, Mr. Paul de ra voier, Comport. 
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RUTHIN SCHOOL, &c. 
Sal. in Xto. 


My very Goop Lorp,—TI here enclosed send you'a I* which 
T received from the L‘ B® of Glosces. together with a petigon of 
the Schoolmaster of Ruthyn lately deprived as is suggested. 
And because I hear that things are very much amiss both in 
the School and Hospitall there, I shall hartily pray your 
L4 throughly to examine all particulars, and to give me such an 
account of the true state of that ffoundation as you will abide 
by upon your credit, yt thereupon some order may be taken for 
y’ rectifying of the place. And concerning this person’s Com- 
plaint, in the first place I shall desire y* L‘ to take some course 
that his arrears may be truly and fully satisfyed to his content ; 
and for his Deprivaéon, that you will examine it, and doe for 
him as you shall find to be most just and fitting, wherein I shall 
wholy leave him to y’ judgment and the meritts of his cause. 

[Then follows an intimation for his Majesty to discontinue 
the ffast.] 

(Signed) Your loving Friend and Brother, 
W. Cant. 


Lambeth, Jany. 24, 1636. 
[Remainder of MS. destroyed by mice.] 
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THosE members of our Association who were present 
at the Truro Meeting, will not have forgotten the early 
inscriptions which were brought under their notice, 
whether on the ancient stones themselves, or in the 
copies with which the walls of the Museum were en- 
riched. Many points of similarity with Welsh inscrip- 
tions were at the time pointed out; and sufficient 
instances of dissimilarity were noticed to stamp the pale- 
ography of Cornwall with marks peculiar to itself. On 
the whole, however, the inscriptions were considered to 
be of a cognate kind; such as might have been expected 
to be found in a country peopled by men closely con- 
nected in blood and descent with the Cymry of old. 
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To revive the reminiscences of what was seen by 
members in Cornwall, and to give some idea of the sub- 
ject to those who were absent, we have selected three of 
the moré notable inscriptions; and we append illustra- 
tions carefully reduced to the scale of an inch to the 


foot. 

We should premise that, from the material commonly 
used in Cornwall being granite, the surfaces of the stones 
are in general much more worn by weather, and much 
more uneven or rough, than the porphyritic stones so 
generally found inscribed in Wales. They are, indeed, 
sometimes so greatly indented and worn away, that the 
inscriptions might escape any but a practised eye and a 
careful hand. Rubbings of Cornish stones are, for this 
reason, not often satisfactory. Casts ought to be taken ; 
but in general the sight and the touch will be found 
guides of sufficient accuracy. Few things grow so much 
into favour with him who pursues and studies it, as 
paleography: few branches of antiquarian research 


carry with them a surer reward. Whether on the stone, 
or on the parchment of some early manuscript, the study 
of early characters rarely fails to become exciting; and, 
from the very circumstance of its attendant difficulties, 
it is almost certain to carry the observer along, and to 
reward him for his patience. 


THE VITALIS STONE, ST. CLEMENT'S. 


This stone, which is upwards of seven feet high, stands 
at present within the Rectory garden at St. Clement’s, 
where it is duly valued and carefully preserved. We 
believe that, in former times, it did the usual duty of a 
gate-post ; and, indeed, the left hand part of the present 
gateway is part of a crossed stone, but not bearing any 
inscription.’ The cross on the head of the Vitalis stone 
is of an oblate form, and may have been carved out 
more recently than the letters; and the letters them- 


1 We know of more than one stone of this kind now used as a gate- 
post near Truro.—Ep. Arch. Camb. 
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selves seem of two dates,—those preceding the name of 
the person commemorated being of the minuscule cha- 
‘racter, and later in general appearance, though greatly 
mutilated. It will be observed that the stone, which is 
one of the roughest pieces of granite we have met with, 
has a large portion knocked out from one of its edges. 
This injury seems to have nearly destroyed one or more 
of the letters; otherwise this part of the inscription is 
sufficiently legible: 


VITAL.... FILI TORRICH. 


From the latinized form of the first name, we should 
say that two letters, 1s (?), must have occurred as its last 
syllable ; if so, then the incision now visible, which has 
been rendered by the engraver with scrupulous fidelity, 
indicates a contraction which is unusual, and which may 
become valuable in deciphering other inscriptions. The 
remaining letters are all of a good form, hardly at all 
debased ; but the shape of the r is rather remarkable, 
and, as far as we know, peculiar to Cornwall, from the 
lower part of the right hand curve being converted into 
a detached straight and horizontal line. 

With regard to the characters coming just under the 
cross, the three last may be assumed as standing for 
Loc, the first for 1, and the second for s; and without 
attempting to read them, we rather guess at their being 
intended for some contracted mode of indicating the 
locus, or place of burial, of Vitalis the son of Torricius. 


THE QUENATAVUS STONE, GULVAL. 


This stone is at present placed erect at one end of a 
small bridge called Blew Bridge, in the picturesque 
village of Gulval, close to Penzance. It is in good pre- 
servation; but we have to recommend that it should be 
removed to the neighbouring churchyard, for we fancy 
it stands on the bridge merely because it once formed 
part of the causeway. There are several peculiarities in 
the lettering. The lower part of the zis unusual: there 
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is a contraction at the end of the first line which we do 
not profess to decipher: the n in the second line is of a 
later kind than that in the first; and the final s is re- 
versed. It should be remarked, too, that the last word 
is in the nominative case, and that it is not usually found 
placed after the word which it governs in these early 
British inscriptions. The letter @ also occurs,—a letter 
very seldom met with except in pure Roman inscriptions. 

We believe that a difference of opinion exists among 
Cornish antiquaries as to the reading of the second 
name: some considering the contraction at the end of 
the first line to form part of the name in the second ; 
but, omitting this contraction, then the letters run thus: 


QVENATAVI... IC 
DINVI FILIVS. 


We commend these names to the care and research of 
students in early British history. 


THE CONETOCIUS STONE, ST. CUBERT’S. 


In the western side of the tower of St. Cubert’s church 
is embedded this stone, which was found when some 
repairs and reconstructions were lately carried on there. 
The stone is a very hard and unusually fine grained 
granite ; and the inscription seems to have suffered no 
injury whatever. It reads off easily: 


CONETOCI 
FILI TECERNO 
MALI. 
This inscription is not cut so carefully as the one just 
described ; and yet, from the nature of the stone and 
the great smoothness of its surface, no manual difficulty 
ought to have been experienced by the person who 
incised the characters. The irregularities, therefore, 
mark a time of declining art, and possibly of trouble ; 
and no doubt the inscription was the work of hands 
found on the spot where it was first erected. The care- 
less N and T in the first line shew this, and the general 
3RD SER., VOL. IX. 19 
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want of parallelism is another indication. The circum- 
stance of the 1 being placed horizontally at the end of 
the first and third lines, points to an analogy between 
this inscription and several in Wales. The form of the 
A, too, is common to this stone and to one found near 


St. Cubert’s. 


Cwmdu in Brecknockshire. The m is found also on 
Welsh stones; but the r presents the peculiarity of the 
horizontal bar already observed in the inscription at 
St. Clement’s. There appears to be no contraction on 
this stone, and the most recent of the forms shewn by 
the letters are those of the c and the m. Very probably 
some of our members, known for their researches into 
the early history of these islands, will be glad of these 
new names added to the list of early British appellatives. 

We have arranged the stones as above, in accordance 
with what seems to us the order of their ages; but with 
regard to their actual or approximate dates, we are not 
able to do more than conjecture them to lie between the 
sixth and ninth centuries,—a very wide interval, cer- 
tainly; but in the absence of more positive grounds of 
knowledge, it is safer not to pronounce too absolutely. 

It would be easy for us to give other instances of early 
Cornish inscribed stones; but we would rather leave 
this task to the diligence of Cornish antiquaries. 

oe Fae B 





SOME ACCOUNT OF THE IRON AND WIRE- 
WORKS OF TINTERN. 


Few situations can be found more favourable to calm 
contemplation and religious serenity, or possessed in a 
higher degree of the elements of picturesque beauty, 
than Tintern. The magnificent and venerable ruins of 
the Abbey form a source of attraction to innumerable 
tourists, not only from every locality throughout the 
kingdom, but also from the remotest portions of Europe ; 
for, surpassingly beautiful as the ruins of the Abbey 
unquestionably are, no pencil, however accomplished, 
can fully represent, nor language adequately express, 
the extraordinary variety and exquisite loveliness of the 
scenery amidst which its founders had the good taste to 
place it. Situated in one of the most interesting local- 
ities on the Wye, the charms of wood and water, com- 
bined in harmonious proportions, contribute to render 
Tintern a scene of exquisite beauty. 

Yet in this secluded and sequestered spot, where soli- 
tude and silence should have reigned supreme, and no 
rude sound have been permitted to invade the tranquil- 
lity of a scene once consecrated to prayer and praise, 
the turbulence and distractions of manufactures, with all 
their disagreeable.concomitants, had intruded at an early 
period. At a short distance from the venerable Abbey 
two manufacturing establishments of considerable extent 
and importance, (one for the production of iron, and the 
other for its subsequent manufacture into wire,) existed 
at Tintern. The wirework still continues in prosperous 
operation ; but the iron-smelting operations have been 
wholly suspended. 

It is probable that the production of iron at Tintern 
commenced at a remote period, and may possibly have 
first begun soon after the occupation of Britain by the 
Romans. Situated on the borders of the Forest of Dean, 


and in close proximity to the western extremity of that 
199 
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coal-field, it can scarcely be supposed that this observant 
and intelligent people had overlooked the admirable 
position and numerous advantages of Tintern for carry- 
ing on the operations of iron-making. On the opposite 
side of the river we find abundant indications of opera- 
tions that once rendered this district the seat of exten- 
sive manufacturing works, and caused it to be regarded 
as the Dudley or Birmingham of Roman Britain. The 
facilities afforded by the river for the transport of the 
iron either up the Wye, to the works of Ariconium (now 
Weston-under-Penyard, near Ross), or down the river 
into the Severn, and thence up to Worcester, where the 
Romans possessed extensive forges and smithies associ- 
ated with the smelting-works of the Forest of Dean ; or, 
on the other hand, across the Severn, and along the 
Avon to Bath,! at which place the /abrica, or great mili- 
tary forge, was established,—were indisputably very 
great; the advantages of which were most probably 
perceived, and soon rendered available, by so astute a 
people as the Romans. 

In several places along the banks of the Wye abund- 
ant evidences present themselves of the presence of the 
Romans and of their connexion with the ironworks, not 
only by deposits of imperfectly smelted “cinder” so 
enormous in extent as to have afforded, during several 
centuries, an ample supply for the consumption of the 
ironworks that were subsequently established there, but 
more conclusively still by the occurrence of immense 
numbers of coins belonging to various emperors, and 
also of numerous articles of utility or ornament that 
unquestionably belonged to the Romans. This inquiry 


1 Bath was well situated for the establishment of such a manufac- 
tory, being contiguous to Monmouthshire and the Forest of Dean, 
where the crude iron existed in profusion, and whence the arms could 
be conveniently distributed throughout the kingdom. The fabrica 
was a college of armourers, where the weapons used by the Roman 
soldiers were manufactured, and was governed by a peculiar code that 
is well known to all persons acquainted with the arts and manufac- 
tures of the Romans. This was probably one of the largest in Great 
Britain, 
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is peculiarly interesting in connexion with the first iron- 
producing operations in Britain, and I would gladly 
pursue it-further. At this time, however, I propose to 
limit my attention to operations that are referrible to a 
later period; but am not without a hope that greater 
leisure and more extended information may hereafter 
enable me to offer some further observations on the 
manufacturing operations of the Romans within the 
limits of Wales and its marches. 

We possess no evidence of the early prosecution of 
the works after the departure of the Romans from 
Britain ; and it is probable that the devastating incur- 
sions of their fierce neighbours, the Picts and Scots, and 
the continual encroachments that were made upon the 
country, terminating eventually in its subjugation by 
the Danes and Saxons, left the Britons little opportu- 
nity to cultivate the peaceful arts. It is, however, pro- 
bable that, after the Saxons had in their turn reduced 
the country to comparative subjection and quiet, they 
would have directed their attention more extensively to 
the abandoned mines and works of the Romans; but the 
extent to which that course was pursued, and the opera- 
tions of the Romans were continued, or extended by the 
Saxons, is still unknown; but it may yet be established 
by some future discoverer in the path so ably followed 
by explorers like Mr. Roach Smith and others, whose 
researches in similar fields of observation have so greatly 
extended our knowledge of Roman and Anglo-Saxon 
antiquities. 

We, however, possess distinct evidence that the works 
of the Forest of Dean were resumed and carried on very 
shortly after the Norman conquest; for we find that 
William I? required a contribution from the inhabitants 
of Gloucester of thirty-six ‘‘ dicars” of iron,every “ dicar” 
to consist of ten bars, or rods of iron, for the making of 
bolts and nails for the fleet. Giraldus Cambrensis, 
again, who lived in the twelfth century, says that “ the 
noble Forest of Dean amply supplies Gloucester with 


1 Papers on Iron and Steel, by David Mushet, p. 398. 
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iron.” Among the Tower MSS.? there exists a letter 
which appears to me to prove incontestably that the 
ironworks of that district were well known, and in active 
operation, prior to the resumption, after the departure 
of the Romans, of those which subsequently assumed so 
much magnitude and importance in the county of Sussex. 
The letter was addressed, between the years 1233-1244, 
to Ralph Bishop of Chichester, by his steward, Simon 
de Senliz, informing him that an order had been sent to 
one H. de Kynard for the purchase of iron (“2% marcas 
de minuto ferro, st inveniri potest, sive autem v marcas de 
grosso, et v marcas de minuto ferro”), to be procured in the 
neighbourhood of Gloucester, and thence conveyed to 
the domus hospitis at Winchester. But, so far as ex- 
pressly refers to the early operations on the Monmouth- 
shire side of the Wye during the medieval period, we 
learn that a charter? was granted by Badaron of Mon- 
mouth to the monks and prior of the priory in that 
town, giving them in exchange for Hadnock (then called 
Hodenack) three forges in the town of Monmouth ; 
while the iron manufactured therein should be free 
from all kinds of tolls or tax, and all the charcoal free 
from forestage. Badaron is believed to have been living 
in 1168 ;* but the precise date of his death does not 
appear to be known. 

I have failed to discover any further reference to the 
production of iron on the western banks of the Wye, 
from the period when the charter of Badaron was granted 
until the early part of the reign of Elizabeth. At the 
same time it is clear that the operations must have 
extended over some centuries, and were probably, for 
that period, of an extensive character, in order to account 
for the enormous deposits of “cinder” that exist at Mon- 
mouth. One of the streets is called ‘“ Cinder-Hill,” and 
is said “ to derive its name from the quantity of cinders 


1 The Itinerary of Archbishop Baldwin through Wales, by Giraldus 
Cambrensis, vol. i, p. 102. 

2 Tower MSS., No. 677. 8 Dugdale’s Monasticon, vol. iii. 

4 Priory of Monmouth, by Thos. Wakeman, Esq. 
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(the refuse of ancient bloomeries) which peculiarly mark 
the spot, and afford convincing evidence of the very early 
establishment of the iron manufactory in this part of the 
kingdom.! It is also stated by the same author, that in 
that street the road was formed originally with “cinders”; 
and even at this time the gardens and banks of the 
roads and river are strewn on all sides with them toa 
considerable depth. He likewise states that, on the 
occasion of a great flood that occurred in 1795, when 
the road was overflowed and torn up with great violence, 
the original surface became exposed, and in several 
places exhibited the foundation upon which the cinders 
had been deposited. 

But, while we possess extensive indications that iron 
was manufactured in the vicinity of Monmouth during 
several centuries, and probably long after the death of 
Badaron of Monmouth, I have failed to discover any 
further evidence of the fact prior, as I have already 
stated, to the reign of Elizabeth. Under her prosperous 
government a spirit of considerable enterprise was deve- 
loped, which the queen with much judgment and fore- 
sight sought in every way to encourage and promote. 
Persons skilled in the knowledge and discovery of metals 
and minerals, and in the manufacture of brass and wire, 
were encouraged to settle in this country; and various 
patents, securing to them peculiar privileges, were 
granted at various periods, Among those to whom such 
privileges were liberally extended, we find the names of 
William Humfrey and Christopher Schutz, the former 
being assay-master to her majesty’s mint, and the latter 
described as a native of Annaberg in Saxony. Letters 
patent were conceded to them, which empowered them 
to explore for, and work mines of, gold, silver, copper, 
and quicksilver, and all other minerals and metals that 
might be discovered in England, Wales, and the English 
pale in Ireland ; and also “all manner of fewres, oars, 
mixed or compounded, for latten, wire, or steel.” An 
arrangement appears to haye subsequently been entered 


1 Heath’s Monmouth. 
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into, whereby Humfray and Schutz assigned all their 
interest in the patents which they had secured, to cer- 
tain parties who proposed associating themselves together 
as acompany. Accordingly an act! was obtained to 
incorporate “ for ever” two societies, under the respective 
designations of the “ Society of the Miners Royal,” and 
the “Society for the Minerals and Battery Works.” 
Both companies were established by similar persons, and 
comprised the same proprietors. They included among 
them the most influential and wealthy personages in the 
country, of whom the following may be named as ex- 
amples: Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper; the Duke 
of Norfolk, William Earl of Pembroke, Robert Earl of 
Leicester, William Lord Cobham, Sir William Cecil, 
Sir Walter Mildmay, Sir Henry Sydney, Sir Francis 
Jepson, Sir William Garrard, with twenty-nine other 
considerable persons, gentlemen, lawyers, and citizens. 
The “Society for the Minerals and Battery Works” 
established works in several parts of the country, and, 
among other places, selected Tintern as the site of a 
work for the manufacture of wire, which even at that 
early period was an article in considerable demand, and 
chiefly employed for making carding-combs for clothiers. 

One of the shareholders was Mr. Richard Hanbury, 
6f London, citizen and goldsmith ; and, in consequence 
of his being so designated, it has usually been supposed 
that he had been engaged in the business of a goldsmith 
as it is understood in the present day. I am, however, 
perfectly satisfied he should more properly have been 
described as a “banker,” and was simply a member of 
the guild or company of goldsmiths. He was evidently a 
person of considerable wealth and importance, possessed 
of great ability and enterprise, and descended from an 
ancient and distinguished family in Worcestershire.” 
His ‘connexion with the Mineral and Battery Works 


1 In the tenth year of Elizabeth. 

2 It is stated by Coxe that, according to the Red Book of the Bishopric 
of Worcester, Roger de Hanbury was born there in the year 1125. 
(Coxe’s Monmouthshire.) 
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naturally awakened on his part some degree of interest 
in the operations of the company; and in consequence 
of the losses and alleged mismanagement of the wire- 
works at Tintern, he appears, in a few years after their 
erection, to have made a journey there to investigate 
the position of the company’s affairs. I am unable to 
ascertain whether this was his first visit, though it is my 
opinion that it probably was so; but certain it is that 
he had not then become in any way connected with the 
ironworks at Tintern. Whether he subsequently resided 
there continuously, or merely made occasional visits to 
the works, does not appear; but at all events he under- 
took, during a period of three or four years, the entire 
responsibility of managing the wireworks. That cir- 
cumstance probably gave him an opportunity of making 
himself well acquainted with the district, and may pos- 
sibly have first impressed him with the value and eligi- 
bility of Tintern as an establishment for the production 
of iron. My impression is that the ironworks existed 
there from a very remote period, and that the company 
were induced to establish the wireworks at that place 
by the circumstance of the previous existence of the 
ironworks, and the consequent proximity of the supplies 
of iron. 

But be that as it may, Mr. Hanbury appears in a few 
years subsequently to have become possessed of the iron- 
works; for I find it stated, about the year 1577, by 
Andrew Palmer,! that he (Mr. Hanbury) had then 
*‘ gott to his handes ij or iij iron workes there ia Wales, 
whereat he made much merchant iron to greate gayne.” 
One of those works may have been Pontypool, where he 
appears to have commenced operations early in the reign 
of Elizabeth, by the enlargement of the previously exist- 
ing charcoal-furnace and forges. 

It has generally been supposed that he was the founder 
of the distinguished family of the Hanburys of Ponty- 
pool Park ; but that statement is clearly erroneous, inas- 
much as [ find on investigation that he had no son to 


1 Lansdown MSS. 
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succeed him; and that his children consisted of two 
daughters only, one of whom was married to William 
Combes, Esq., of Warwickshire, and died without issue ; 
while the other married her father’s partner, Sir Edmund! 
Wheeler of Reading Court, and left several children. 

He seems to have become connected with the works 
of Tintern and of Pontypool about the same period. In 
seeking to establish the identity of Mr. Hanbury, and 
to make out his descent, I was greatly perplexed by 
finding that, in all the Visitations, John Hanbury of 
Elmeley Lovett was represented to have had ¢wo sons of 
the name of Richard. I learn from that experienced 
investigator, Mr. Wakeman, that this similarity of the 
Christian names of brothers frequently occurs in old 
pedigrees, and so causes very great inconvenience to the 
genealogist.’ The statement which represents the brothers 
to have had the same name, and to have both been called 
Richard, is unquestionably quite correct. The elder 
brother was the son of the first wife of John Hanbury, 
Elizabeth Broade of Elmley Lovett; while the younger 
was the son of the second wife, whose name is unfortu- 
nately omitted in the MSS. The elder Richard appears 
to have removed early to London, and to have established 
himself in the City as a banker, where he attained con- 
siderable wealth and distinction; while the younger 
Richard remained at Elmeley Lovett, and probably 
_ settled there as a country gentleman. 

The example of the first mentioned Richard Hanbury 
appears to have influenced one of his nephews to direct 
his attention to mercantile pursuits, and particularly to 
the iron manufacture ; for I find that Philip Hanbury 
was resident at Trevethin prior to 1609, while Richard 
Hanbury, his uncle, the so-called “ goldsmith, ” died in 
the year 1608, in possession of the Pontypool ironworks. 
That circumstance leads Mr. Wakeman to infer that 


Philip must in some way have been connected with the 
works of his uncle, as he left him at his death a legacy 


1T call him Sir Edmund on the authority of my learned friend, 
Mr. Wakeman. In the Harleian MSS. he is called Sir Richard. 
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of £100, which at that period was a considerable amount, 
and formed no despicable sum. From this gentleman 
several families of Hanburys derive their descent, more 
especially the London branch. Richard, his eldest son, 
was born in the year 1610, and became one of the 
earliest followers of George Fox, who visited him at 
Pontymoile, where he resided in the years 1657 and 
1667. This Richard died on the 20th February, 1695, 
and was buried at the old chapel belonging to the Society 
of Friends, which stood until recently at Pontymoile, 
and has now been partially covered by an embankment 
of the West Midland Railway. His second son, Philip, 
appears to have remained at Pontymoile; for he had a 
son baptized at Panteg, 15th August, 1630; but I am 
unable to state whether he had any connexion with the 
works there, though it seems to me extremely probable 
that such was the case. 

On the death of the first Richard Hanbury, described 
as the “goldsmith,” the various ironworks which he 
possessed became the property of Sir Edmund Wheeler, 
who either was his son-in-law or his grandson, I cannot 
ascertain which ; and upon his dying, passed afterwards 
into the possession of Capel Hanbury, the fourth son of 
John Hanbury, and grandson of Richard Hanbury, the 
younger of the two brothers Richard, and who in reality 
was the founder of the Pontypool branch of the family. 
This Capel is described as of Gloster and of Whorestone 
in Worcestershire, and was one of the sons of John 
Hanbury of Fakenham, in the county of Worcester, by 
his first wife, Anne, daughter of Christopher Capell, Esq., 
of Capel House, Herefordshire, and one of the aldermen 
of Gloucester. 

The Hanbury pedigree, so far as it relates to Richard 
Hanbury and the Pontypool branch, is here introduced. 

When the Pontypool works first passed into the hands 
of the Hanbury family, a lease was secured by Richard 
Hanbury of a considerable portion of the enormous tract 
of minerals associated with the Blaenafon Ironworks, 
and now the property of the Earl of Abergavenny (but 
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at that time owned by his ancestors, the Nevilles), at an 
annual rent of 3s. 4d.; thus shewing very strikingly the 
altered value both of property and of money in the Hills 
of Monmouthshire. 

To return to the operations at Tintern. We find that 
differences eventually sprang up between the Battery 
Works Company and Mr. Hanbury, which appear to 
have mainly originated in a feeling of jealousy, arising 
from the successful result of his operations at the iron- 
works, while those at the wireworks had proved singu- 
larly disastrous. In the Lansdown MSS.! I have found 
a letter addressed jointly by Sir Julius Cesar and Sir 
Richard Martyn to Lord Burghley, dated the 23rd March, 
1593, in which they complain of Mr. Hanbury, and 
assert that, “ notwithstandinge the: manye thousandes 
hee hath gayned by the saide workes, and the counte- 
naunce of them in iron wier and yronworkes, wherein 
as wee are enformed he hath utterly wasted more than 
the one half of the woodes in Monmouthshire,” he had 
insisted on the payment by the company of a balance of 
£200, which he alleged to have been due to him. On 
the other hand it was contended by Sir Julius Cesar 
and Sir Richard Martyn that the accounts shewed a 
wholly different result; and they alleged that, so far 
from owing him anything, there was due to the company 
by Mr. Hanbury a sum of £900. 

In their complaint to Lord Burghley they state that 
Mr. Hanbury had refused to perform his agreement with 
Mr. Chaloner, who at that time appears to have been 
the company’s farmer at the works, “or to stande to 
indifferent judgement concerning the variance between 
him and Mr. Chaloner ; or to deliver unto Mr. Chaloner, 
payinge readye moneye for the same, any Osmonde iron 
for the service of the wier workes, according to his 
covenantes made with Mr. Chaloner and his bargaine 
with the companye ; but also to come to anye of the 
companyes courtes to yield us any reason for it, notwith- 
standing that he hath been of late warned to diverse, 


1 Lansdown Papers. C. Caesar Papers. 
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unless the companye will firste paye unto him that w™ 
he saith they doo owe him.” 

For the manufacture of the best kind of wire a . parti- 
cular quality of iron, called “Osmond iron,” was re- 
quired ; and the company’s works in that district were 
wholly dependent for their supply upon that produced 
by Mr. Hanbury at the contiguous ironworks, as becomes 
apparent in succeeding portions of the complaint: “ And 
although by lawe he knoweth that bothe the companie 
and their farmer may recover their several damages sus- 
tayned by his default, yet knowinge also that the saide 
woorkes have no provision of good Osmond iron in that 
countrye but from him, bothe for that the best mynes 
in Monmouthshire for makynge of Osmond iron be his, 
and almost all the woodes within ten miles compasse 
thereof be his also; all w™ it should seeme that he hath 
gotten into his handes of purpose to binde the com- 
panye, their woorkes, and farmer, to his purpose; and 
that it is not damage in longe tyme to be recovered ; 
but the present use of his Osmond. iron must uphold 
y° workes.” 

Then, as affording an example of the operation of 
free trade principles in the reign of Elizabeth, let us 
quote the concluding paragraph of the complaint: *“ And 
therefore to helpe both ourselves and him” (meaning 
the farmer of the wireworks) “in this extremitye, we 
most humbly beseech y" L? to send a pursuivant to him, 
and cause him to attend de die in diem upon y* L?; or if 
y’ L? shall think itt more fitt, before the lords of her 
Maj‘** most honourable Privie Counsell, to answere these 
matters, and to abyde such order as well for the mak- 
ynge of Osmond or merchant iron, for the spendinge of 
his woodes, deliveringe of Osmonde iron to the woorkes, 
and accomptinge with the companye, as to y’ L? or the 
said lordes shall seem most consonant to reason.” Unfor- 
tunately this interesting letter appears to be the only 
document relating to those ironworks that has been pre- 
served among the MSS. at the British Museum. I am 
consequently unable to shew how this notable dispute 
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terminated ; nor can I state whether Mr. Hanbury was 
actually conveyed by a pursuivant before Lord Burghley, 
and compelled to supply the company with the Osmond 
iron, from the absence of which they appear to have 
been reduced to such extremities. 

The further progress of these ironworks can only be 
gathered from traditionary accounts. ‘They appear to 
have continued in the possession of the Hanbury family, 
and, like the Pontypool and other works in Monmouth- 
shire, to have eventually passed into the possession of 
Capel Hanbury, Esq., the youngest son of John Han- 
bury of Fakenham. He is the gentleman who is de- 
scribed as of Gloucester and of Whorestone in Worces- 
tershire, and died on the 14th of January, 1704, in the 
seventy-ninth year of his age, and lies buried in the 
chancel of Kidderminster church. He was the father 
of the gentleman so well known as Major Hanbury, and 
who was first of the Pontypool branch of the family 
who permanently fixed his residence in Monmouthshire. 
Major Hanbury devised numerous improvements in the 
works and machinery, and among others invented the 
method of rolling iron plates by means of cylinders, and 
is said to have introduced the art of tinning into Eng- 
land. The city of Gloucester was represented by him 
in tlree successive parliaments, and he was selected by 
the great Duke of Marlborough as one of his executors. 
He subsequently represented the county of Monmouth 
in parliament during the reign of Queen Anne and the 
early part of the reign of George I. 

At the death of Mr. Capel Hanbury, or very shortly 
previous thereto, the Tintern ironworks are said to have 
passed into the hands either of Mr. George White of 
New Weir, near Monmouth, or of his son, Mr. Richard 
White. The Whites were at that period extensive iron- 
masters, and possessed the works of Monmouth and 
Redbrook. After he came into possession of the Tintern 
works, Mr. Richard White resided permanently at that 
place. He died in October 1752, aged sixty-seven years, 
and lies buried in the churchyard of Chapel Hill, near 
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by. After his death the works passed into the hands of 
his nephew, Mr. Edward Jordan, who had been associ- 
ated with his uncle for a considerable period in their 
management. He was a native of Prior’s Leigh in 
Shropshire, and is said to have been a person of extremely 
benevolent and hospitable character. After spending 
about thirty years at Tintern he died there, and was 
interred at Ludlow, in his native county. His son, 
Mr. Edward Jordan, was living, and residing at Mon- 
mouth, in the year 1804; but the works had previously 
been let, in the year 1775, to the enterprising and specu- 
lative ironmaster, Mr. David Tanner. Mr. Tanner was 
a native of Monmouth, and at one period the occupier 
of some of the most important and extensive works in 
the district. The works of Lydbrook, Tintern, and 
Redbrook, on the Wye, were all in his possession at one 
period ; and he likewise held the Pontypool, Blaendare, 
and old Llanelly furnaces and forges. His speculation 
eventually terminated disastrously, and he was com- 
pelled to abandon all the works; and, it is believed, left 
the country for India, where he died. 

At the failure of Mr. Tanner, in 1799, the Tintern 
works passed into the occupation of Mr. Robert Thomp- 
son, who retained them until his death in the year 1822, 
after which they were taken by Messrs. Briggs and Row- 
botham, and carried on by them in conjunction with the 
wireworks. Those gentlemen, again, subsequently dis- 
posed of their interest therein to Messrs. Brown and 
Co.; but the ironworks were wholly suspended by them 
about the year 1828, and I rather wonder that the blast- 
furnace, having been wholly worked with charcoal, 
should have continued in operation for so long a period. 

Nearly the last operation that took place at this fur- 
nace occurred about the year 1828, just prior to its final 
extinction.. The late eminent metallurgist, Mr. David 
Mushet, was desirous of trying some practical experi- 
ments in the smelting of “ wootz,” or Indian iron, and 
regarded the contemplated abandonment of the old 
blast-furnace at Tintern as a singularly favourable 
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opportunity of doing so. Its usual “ make,” when in 
full operation, was from twenty-eight to thirty tons per 
week of charcoal forge pig-iron ; and, at that rate of 
production, consumed forty dozen sacks of charcoal, con- 
sisting of twelve sacks each, and assumed to consist of 
twelve bushels, It thus appears that, in the production 
of one ton of pigs, sixteen sacks of charcoal were con- 
sumed. This is stated by Mr. Mushet! to have been the 
first charcoal furnace in the county that was blown with 
air compressed in iron cylinders, and against the employ- 
ment of which a great prejudice was always entertained 
by the workmen, and its introduction strongly opposed 
by them, and the effect alleged to be greatly inferior to 
that of air produced by the application of the bellows; 
so that any mishap or irregularity in the working of the 
furnace was always attributed to the newly introduced 
blast. Eventually, however, the prejudice was removed ; 
and the “keepers” at last discovered that they were 
enabled, nder the improved system, to make nearly 
double the quantity of iron that it had been found prac- 
ticable to produce with the old bellows. 





THE WIREWORKS. 


I now proceed to furnish such particulars as I have 
been able to procure relative to the wireworks of Tin- 
tern. It has been already shewn that the formation of 
“The Company of Minerals and Battery Works” origin- 
ally led to the selection of Tintern as a site for the esta- 
blishment of the iron-wire manufacture. It appears 
that members of the company had previously travelled 
over a considerable portion of the kingdom in search of 
an eligible situation for the erection of such a manufac- 
tory. When they had determined to plant the works 
at Tintern, they secured from the Earl of Worcester a 
lease of a piece of ground suitable for the purpose, and 
several workmen were procured from the Continent to 


1 Mushet’s Papers on Iron and Steel. 
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GEOFFREY DE HANBURY = 


Henry de Hanbury. 
John Hanbury descended from Geoffrey and Henry = 


William Hanbury = Margery, dau. of... .. 
John Hanbury T Ann, dau. of Robt. Mushe. 





| 
John Hanbaly of Benhall William Hanbury of Hanbury, == Joan, dau. of Henry Cooke 





A co. of Worcester. of Tarbyke. 
Sir John Hanbury of Kelmarsh, co. of Northampton, and other families issuing from this source. 
| | | | | 
Elizabeth, Alice, Joanna, Alice, Ann John Hanbury = Henry Hanbury. 
ux. Thos. Best. ux. William Strange. ux. Thos. Hancock. ux. John Brassey. of Hanbury. | 





c 
Richard Hanbury of Hanbury, third son = 
Margery, dau. to ...... Tyntax or Tynter = Richard Hanbury = Cath. dau. to ...... Smyth. 
Richard inte = 























| 
Elizabeth, dau. of John Broade of Elmeley Lovett, 1st wife = John Hanbury of Elmeley Lovett = ...... 2nd wife. Phifip, an old man, 8. p. 
| : 
| , 
Richard Hanbury of London, = Alice, dau. of John Fisher, Alice, ux. Francis Richd. ac == Margery, dau. of Philip Hanbury. 
citizen and goldsmith, one of the six Clerks, in Barnard of of Elmley. Francis Broadley 
ob. 1608. London, in Chancery. London. or Bradley. The London branch and several others 
descend from this source. 
1 
Alice, ux. William Coombes, Esq., Elizabeth, ux. Sir Edmund Ann Clement, 2nd = John Hanbury of Fakenham, = 1st wife, Ann, daughter of Christopher Capell 
of co. of Warwick, ob. s. p. Wheeler of Reading Court. | co. of Worcester. of Capell House in Herefordshire. 
| 
John, d. fom 1658. William, d. 1653. 
| | | 
John, b. 1623, Richard, b. 1618, Christopher, b. 1623, 3rd wife,...... 2nd wife, ...... = a youngest son, of Gloster, and of = Ist wife, ...... a daughter of 
ob. 1624. ob. 1661. ob. ? 


horestone in the co. of Worcester, Gregory Wiltshire. 
who had three wives. 





| 
Abbina, dau. of John Selwyn, Esq., = John Hanbury of Pontypool, = Bridget, dau. of Sir Edw. Ayscough, Knt., of Stallingbough, co. of Lincoln, 














of Matson, co. Gloucester. co. Monmouth, d. 1733. d. 1734, leaving other children, who d. s. p. 
Frances, amin 0 = Sir Chas. a Williams, K.B., Capel Hanbury, Esq., == Jane, dau. of Thomas George, whe assumed the = dau. of John Thomas, 
dau. of Thomas, of Colebrook, co. Monmouth. M.P. for Monmouth; Charles, fifth surname of Williams on Chambers of d. 1778, 
late Earl of Assumed the surname of Williams b. 2nd Dec. 1707; m. Viscount Tracey. the decease of his brother, Upper Lanfirst, leaving 
Coningsby. on obtaining the estate. 2nd Oct. 1743; ob.1765. Sir Chas. H. Williams. © from whom de- issue. 
scend the Han- 
John Hanbury, Esq., of Pontypool Park, only son = Jane, dau. of Morgan Lewis bury-Williams 
of St. Pierre, co. of Monmouth. of Colebrook. 
John Capel Han- Emily, dau. of ...... = Capel Henbury Leigh, Esq., = Molly Ann, only dau. of Chas. Hanbury Tracy, b. 1777. Assumed = Henrietta Susan, 
bury, Esq., b. 27th Rous, Esq., Court | Lord Lieutenant of Monmouth- Nathaniel Miers, Esq., of the name of Tracey by license, 15th Dec. dau. and heiress 
Jan.1775; ob. Dec. yr Alla, co. of shire. Asssumed nameandarms Neath; and relict of Sir 1798. Created Baron Sudely of Todding- of Henry, eighth 
1796; unmarried. Glamorgan. of Leigh in 1797. Robt. Mackworth, Bart. ton, co. of Gloucester, 12th July, 1838. Viscount Tracey; 
j j | Ob. b. 1776; m. 1798; 
John Capel Hanbury. Emma. Frances. ob. 1839, 
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commence and carry on the wofks. Christopher Schutz 
though generally mentioned as one of the earliest intro- 
ducers of the manufacture into this kingdom, was 
wholly unacquainted! with the practical operations of 
wire-drawing ; and the company appear to have sus- 
tained great loss and embarrassments in consequence of 
his inefficiency. ‘They were likewise unable to procure 
Osmond iron of such quality as to be suitable for the 
manufacture of wire ; so that with unsuitable materials 
and incompetent workmen, they are stated to have lost, 
during the first year’s operations, fully £500,—a large 
amount for that period. The company then secured the 
services, and brought from the Continent one Barnes 
Keyser, who was really a very skilful wire-drawer. He 
caused all the machinery to be altered, and employed 
himself during the succeeding two or three years in 
instructing the workmen, who still proved so unskilful, 
and were “soe dull learners,” that no good wire was 
produced during the whole of that period: indeed, 
through the incapacity of the workmen, the inferiority 
of the iron, the destruction of wire and of tools, further 
damage and loss were caused, which the company esti- 
mated at fully £800. To add to their mishaps, “ one 
Crump, a clerke of the companie, ymbesiled from them 
above £300.” I likewise learn that, during four years, 
Humfrey and Schutz, who superintended the works, 
with four servants, resided at Tintern, and entertained 
the gentlemen of the neighbourhood very sumptuously 
at the house which they had purchased at the com- 
pany’s expense. 
» On learning the unsatisfactory state of the works, the 
company? requested John Wheeler and Andrew Palmer, 
two of the partners in the adventure, to proceed to Tin- 
tern, and report on the condition and prospects of the 
concern. They found the stocks reduced extremely 
low, while the company had been involved in debt to a 
ruinous extent. ‘Those circumstances, and the repre- 
sentations which on their return Wheeler and Palmer 


1 Lansdown MSS. 2 Ib., Ceesar Papers. 
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Made to the company, taused so much dissatisfaction 
and discouragement that the entire abandonment of the 
works was seriously contemplated. It was, however, 
urged by four influential proprietors, (Sir Richard Mar- 
tyn, Alderman Gamage, Francis Heton, and Richard 
Hanbury, ) that a lease of the premises should be granted 
to Wheeler and Palmer ; and those gentlemen expressed 
their readiness to join them in thesspeculation. Event- 
ually a lease was granted for a term of seven years; 
terminable, however, at the end of any year of the 
period ; to which Martyn, Gamage, Heton, and Hanbury, 
became parties, each having taken a sixth share in the 
concern. Under that arrangement no rent was payable 
during the first year; for the subsequent three years 
the rent was to have been charged at the rate of £150 
a year; whilst in respect of the last period of three 
years, it was to have been increased to £200. Incident- 
ally Palmer states that, prior to that arrangement, he 
had made two journies “into Wales, with some long 
abode there, yet he never meant nor hoped” to receive 
any personal advantage. Palmer appears to have been 
involved in pecuniary difficulties about the year 1570, 
and to have sold a moiety of his sixth share to Mr. Han- 
bury. In the course of the same year he was necessi- 
tated to dispose of the other moiety to John Eccleston, 
who, like Mr. Hanbury, is described as a “ goldsmith,” 
and was probably a banker also. 

Shortly after the grant of the lease to which I have 
referred, Messrs. Hanbury, Heton, Palmer, and Wheeler, 
made a journey to Tintern, and found the works again 
in confusion: the stocks had all been consumed, while 
the plant and machinery had been so depreciated in 
value as to be barely sufficient to cover the amount of 
the liabilities. ‘The management was then undertaken 
wholly by Hanbury and Wheeler, who continued to 
superintend the works during a period of three or four 
years, but without any favourable result: on the con- 
trary, the operations shewed at their termination a 
considerable loss. Under these circumstances, and to 
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encourage the tenants to “further experiments,” the 
company released them from the second, third, and 
fourth years’ rents ; and eventually, at a full court of 
adventurers, held 16th March, 1573,on finding the losses 
still continue, remitted the whole of the rent for the 
remainder of the term, upon condition that the works 
should be kept in operation. 

In a short time afterwards Wheeler died, leaving Sir 
Richard Martyn and Mr. Hanbury his executors; so 
that, having acquired Heton’s share, and purchased half 
of Palmer’s, the latter gentleman now held the largest 
interest in the concern. Alderman Gamage declined to 
advance more money, and Eccleston refrained from any 
interference ; so that, practically, the control remained 
wholly with Sir Richard Martyn and Mr. Hanbury, the 
latter of whom appears to have undertaken the active 
management of the wireworks until the termination of 
the lease. At its close Mr. Hanbury was desirous of 
surrendering the works to the company ; but, after con- 
siderable discussion, he eventually agreed to give a 
yearly rent of £24 only; and appears to have held them, 
upon those terms, during a farther period of four or five 
years, ' 

After the conclusion of Mr. Hanbury’s tenancy th 
ironworks appear to have been rented by Sir Richard 
Martyn, who, at the close of his first year’s occupation, 
shewed that he had paid his rent, and had realized a 
moderate profit by the operations. 

About that period Cornelius Avenon appears to have 
in some way interfered in the affairs of the company, 
and sought to impress them with the great value of the 
wireworks, and the large amount that might be realized 
from them, if taken into their own possession and worked 
by the company. ‘They did not, however, attach much 
importance to his representations, and again leased the 
works to Sir Richard Martyn in conjunction with 
Mr. Mychell,! at the yearly rent of £250; and as they 


_! This was probably Mr. Mychell of Weston, near Ross, who was 
himself an ironmaster, and whose sister was married to Anthony 
202 
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had apparently become considerably more prosperous, 
they were eventually sublet at £400 a year. Subse- 
quently Avenon, who has already been referred to, and 
who obtained altogether for his services, from the com- 
pany, about £400, induced a Captain Fenno and Mr. 
Chaloner to offer an advanced rent of £1,000 a year. 
Upon this the company induced Sir Richard Martyn and 
Mr. Mychell to surrender their lease, and immediately 
granted another to Fenno and Chaloner. At the date 
of the MS. which I possess they held the position of 
farmers of the work; but they had then paid no rent 
during a period of three years, and had merely. delivered 
some iron on account of their liabilities. At the termi- 
‘ nation of the current.quarter,(the statement having been 
written in August 1594,) they would have owed for 
arrears fully £1,200. 

Among the MSS.! in the British Museum I find a 
second letter written to Lord Burghley by Sir Richard 
Martyn and Sir Julius Cesar, which shews that the mis- 
fortunes and difficulties of the company did not termi- 
nate with the selection of Mr. Chaloner as the farmer 
of the works, and the undertaking on his part to pay an 
advanced rent; for he neither paid the amount that he 
had promised, nor even. kept the works in a state of 
repair, as will be seen by the letter which is here intro- 
duced : . 

* Right HonoraBLe, 


“For as much as o' predecessors Gov’no™ of the Companie 
of the Mifiall and battrye woorkes respectinge the interé of her 
Ma** yor Lo. and other honorable psons therin have at all tymes 
refrayned to conclude any matters of greate moment concern- 
inge the same woorkes untill your L. good lykeinge thereof 
were made known unto them by your ho. lées, Wee lothe to 
varye from that commendable course therein held by o* prede- 
cesso™ have thought by theis o° lfes to give yo" L? to understand, 
as well that Mr. Chaloner nowe the Companies farmo' of their 
Wierwoorkes at Tinterne complayninge of his losses by those 


Morley, an ironmaster of Sussex, and lessee of works at Merthyr and 
Aberdare, about that period. 
1 Lansdown MSS, Cesar Papers. 
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woorkes susteyned and tellinge us that w'* out abatement of his 
rent to 400/i. per ann. hee cannot be liable to hould them any 
longer, hathe from tyme to tyme by the space of theis xij 
monethes and more ben humble suitor to the said Companie 
almost at ev’ry courte houlden for the causes of the same Com- 
panye that hee mighte surrender his Leas of the same Wier- 
woorke into theire handes, as also that Mr. Cachmaye of Big- 
weare a neere neighbour to the same woorkes doth also contynue 
an earnest suitor to the Companie to be their farmo* thereof. 
And our case standinge betwene them as it doth, Wee are so 
irresolute what to do as makinge the same knowne to yo" L? wee 
are bolde to crave yo" L? direcéon therein. And the case 
betwene us and Mr. Chaloner is shortly this. He is and shalbe 
indebted to the Companye for rent and arrearages of rent to 
them due at our Ladye-daye next for the said Wierwoorkes in 
some of 2° rrxi" 11%)* iz*; and he hath suffered the said Wier- 
woorkes to receave such decayes that as wee are informed c* will 
not sufficiently amend the same. Mr. Cachmayes suite to the 
Company is to have the said Wierwoorkes in farme for zit 
yeres w™ a stocke of 2000 m’kes payinge therefore yerlie for the 
Jorst three yeres thereof 1000 m’kes per ann., and for the resi- 
due of the saide terme 800U. per ann., and also repayinge the 
saide stock of 2000 markes in the end of the terme, but w" liberty 
to leave his said farme at the first 1ij yeres ende if he will 
makinge even w* us for our rent and stock and payinge us 200/7. 
note pene. 'The saide stock he is indifferent whether hee receave 
it all, or but half in hande and th’other half thereof by retayner 
of his first yeres rent. For th’assurance of the said rentes 
stock and noie pene, accordinge as shall please him to contynue, 
or determine his terme, hee hath made us twooe offers, Viz. 
either that hereinclozed are landes worthe 200i. p" ann. to be 
conveied in such manner and forme as by the Companies Coun- 
sell learned in the Lawe shalbe reasonablie devised w“ condiéon 
that payinge his saide rente, stock, and ndie pene, if he shall 
leave it at three yeres ende, all suche conveyaunces thereof to 
be void. And himself and his ii7 sonnes to be bounde to the 
Company by statute for the pfourmaunce of such conveyaunce. 
And pppon all this matter shewed, wee most humblie beseeche 
your L? to deliv’ us yo" opinion whether wee were better by 
abatement his rent to hould Mr. Challoner o* tennaunt, or to 
accept of his surrender. And if yo" L? shall advyse us to accept 
of his surrender then wee most humblie crave yo’ L® ayde for 
the speedier recov’ye of the said 11320. 4s. 9d. out of his handes, 
and to inforce him to repaie the decayes of the saide woorkes 
that thereby we maye both be able to deliver to Mr. Cachmaye 
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the stock that hee desireth, and alsoe the woorkes in such case 
as wee would be contented to receave the same againe at his 
handes in the end of his terme. And further, if it shall stand 
w yo" L?* pleasure that we deale w* Mr. Cachmaye then wee 
most humblie beseeche yo" L? to lett us know whither of the 
said assuraunce ye L? best liketh of, for wee would doo all 
thinges for the Companies moost good and yo" L?* best content- 
ment. And so moost humblie besseeching yo" good L? to pdon 
both our lengthe and boldnes Wee most humblie take o* leaves. 


*‘ London this xj daye of Marche 1593. 


* Your L?* most humble at commandement, 


* RicHaRD MARTYN. 
“ Jur. Cmsar.” 


The information which we possess relative to the first 
introduction of the wire manufacture into this country 
is scanty and imperfect. The opinion is very generally 
entertained that wire continued to'be manufactured in 
England wholly by hand prior to the establishment of 
the works at Tintern, when the art of “drawing” by 
mills was first introduced, as we have’seen, by foreigners. 
It has been already stated that the method of drawing 
iron-wire by machinery was brought into operation in 
this country as early as the year 1565; but, although 
the merit of its introduction has been commonly and 
usually assigned to Christopher Schutz, as I have already 
noticed, it has been distinctly asserted by Andrew 
Palmer! that he was wholly unacquainted practically 
with wire-drawing ; and that the successful application, 
in this country, of machinery to the drawing of wire 
was unquestionably due to Barnes Keyser. Prior to 
that time wire was exclusively drawn by hand; but that 
system was almost wholly discarded and superseded by 
the introduction of machinery. Still the English,wire 
did not bear a high reputation; and a considerable 
quantity, more particnlarly of that employed for wool- 
combing, continued to be imported from the Continent. 
Improvements, however, were rapidly progressing ; the 
legislature gave very great encouragement to the exten- 


1 Lansdown MSS. 
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sion of the trade; and the quality of the wire became 
so greatly improved, that it was at length regarded as 
materially superior to that of foreign production. 

In the year 1680a proclamation was issued byCharlesI, 
which set forth “that iron-wire is a manufacture long 
practised in the realme, whereby many thousands of our 
subjects ‘have long been employed; and that English 
wire is made of the toughest and best Osmond iron, a 
native commodity of the kingdom, and is much better 
than what comes from foreign parts, especially for mak- 
ing wool-cards, without which no good cloth can be 
made. And whereas complaints have been made by the 
wire-drawers of the kingdom, that by reason of the great 
quantities of foreign iron-wire lately imported, our said 
subjects cannot be set on work, therefore we prohibit 
the importation of foreign iron-wire and wool-cards 
made thereof, as also hooks and eyes, and the manufac- 
tures made of foreign wire. Neither shall any translate 
and trim up any old wool-cards, nor sell the same at 
home or abroad.” 

Prior to the introduction of grooved rollers, rods of 
iron, intended for conversion into wire, were hammered 
out to the requisite length and thickness; and this 
being the toughest and best iron that could be produced, 
was designated asleom or esleom iron, or, as in the act of 
Charles I, Osmond iron. It was hammered into rods 
about as thick as a finger, and, after being annealed, 
was sold to the wire-drawers in suitable bundles. Those 
rods, again, were still further reduced by an ingenious 
process termed “ ripping” or “rumpling.” The inyen- 
tion is mentioned by Beckmaii! in the following terms: 


“The greatest improvement ever made in this art was un- 
doubtedly the invention of the large drawing machine which is 
driven by water, and in which the axletree, by means of a 
lever, moves a pair of pincers that open as they fall against the 
drawing-plate, lay hold of the wire, which is guided through a 
hole in the plate, shut as they are drawn back, and in that 
manner pull the wire along with them. What a pity that neither 


1 Beckmann’s History of Discoveries, Inventions, and Origins. 
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the inventor, nor the time when this machine was invented, is 
known! It is, however, more than probable that it was first 
constructed at Nuremburg by a person named Rudolph, who 
kept it long a secret, and by these means acquired a consider- 
able fortune. Conrade Celtes, who wrote about the year 1491, 
is the only author known at present who confirms this informa- 
tion; and tells us that the son of the inventor, seduced by 
avaricious people, discovered to them the whole secret of the 
machinery; which so incensed the father that he would have 
put him to death had he not saved himself by flight.” 

This contrivance, important and valuable as it once 
proved, has now been superseded by modern improve- 
ments, and is only to be seen occasionally in some of the 
older mills, where the proprietors are either unwilling 
or unable to make the outlay requisite for the introduc- 
tion of improved machinery. 

It has been already indicated that the iron is now pre- 
pared for the manufacture of wire by means of grooved 
rollers, through which it is passed, and thus elongated 
to the requisite length and diameter. When thus pre- 
pared at the rolling-mill, where it is usually formed 
about the eighth of an inch in diameter, it is put aside 
in coils for sale to the wire-drawers, who work it to any 
dimensions that may be desired. 

The power applied to the drawing of wire frequently 
differs in its character, and the process is either effected 
by hand, by steam, water, or other power. The opera- 
tion does not, however, often differ, unless it be in the 
means employed to cause the revolution of the cylinder 
upon which the wire is wound after passing through 
the drawing-plate, and also in the construction of the 
drawing-plate itself. But as I am dealing with the his- 
tory of the Tintern wirework, and not with the details 
of the modern appliances of the manufacture, it will be 
out of place to make any further observations on the 
machines employed at present in the manufacture of 
wire, as that would more appropriately form the subject 
of an article in some mechanical publication. 

I have not succeeded in discovering any very import- 
ant particulars relative to the wireworks, subsequent to 
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the reign of Elizabeth. Sir John Petturs, writing 
shortly after the Restoration, refers to the Tintern works 
as being at that time in operation under the superind- 
ence of Mr. Foley, the treasurer of the society of ‘“‘ The 
Minerals and Battery Works,” and speaks of them as 
being productive of great advantage, not only to the 
interests of the society, but also to the nation generally. 
The trade in wire had, by that period, so greatly 
increased,” that the wireworks of Tintern, together with 
the ironworks, gave employment to a very considerable 
population, and had continued to do so during several 
years. We, however, possess no further particulars of 
an authentic character, and shall henceforth be com- 
pelled to rely very greatly on the best information that 
can be derived from tradition. Nor have I been able 
to ascertain at what period, and under what circum- 
stances, the privileges of “'The Mineral and Battery 
Company” ceased, and the works became wholly depen- 
dent upon private enterprize. 

In the year 1704 the works are referred to as pro- 
ducing the best malleable iron in the kingdom, “ that is 
here made into wire by water-mills and other ingenious 
inventions brought here by Germans many years.since, 
whose posterity succeeds in their seats and employments. 
Here and at Whitebrook, near adjacent, are the only 
places in Britain for making this sort of wire, which 
hath proved so advantageous to this country and to the 
whole nation.”® 

An interesting description of the mode of making 
wire at Tintern has been published at the end of Ray’s 
Complete Collection of English Proverbs (edit. 1763); and, 
as the work wherein it appeared has become scarce, its 
republication may possess some degree of interest at this 
time : 

“THE MANNER OF THE WIREWORKS AT TINTERN 
IN MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


“‘ They take little square bars, made like bars of steel, which 
they call Osborn tron, wrought on purpose for this manufacture, 


1 Fodine Regales, p. 32. 1670. 2 Ib. pp. 32-36. 
8 Secret Memoirs of Monmouthshire, p. 33. 1704. 
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and strain, ¢.¢., draw them at a furnace with a hammer moved 
by water (like those at the iron forges, but lesser) into square 
rods of about the bigness of one’s little finger or less, and bow 
them round. When that is done, they put them in a furnace, 
and neal them with a pretty strong fire for about twelve hours. 
After they are nealed, they lay them in water for a month or 
two (the longer the better) ; then the rippers take them, and 
draw them into wire, through two or three holes. 

‘* Then they neal them again for six hours or more, and water 
them the second time about a week. ‘Then they are carried to 
the rippers, who draw them to a two-bond wire as big as a great 
packthread. 

“Then they are nealed the third time, and watered about a 
week, as before ; and delivered to the small wire-drawers, whom 
they call over-house men. Isuppose only because they work in 
an upper room. 

“In the mills where the rippers work the wheel moves 
several engines like little barrels, which they also call darrels, 
hooped with iron. The barrel hath two hooks on the upper 
side, upon each whereof hang two links, standing across, and 
fastened to the two ends of the tongs, which catch hold of the 
wire and draw it through the hole. The axis on which the 
barrel moves runs not through the center,but is placed towards 
one side, viz., that on which the hooks are. Underneath is 
fastened to the barrel a spoke of wood, which they call a 
swingle, which is drawn back a good way by the calms or cogs 
in the axis of the wheel, and draws back the barrel, which falls 
to again by its own weight. The tongs hanging on the hooks 
of the barrel, are by the workmen fastened on the wire ; and 
by the force of the wheel the hooks being drawn back, draw 
the wire through the holes. 

‘They anoint the wire with train-oil, to make it run the 
easier. ‘The plate wherein the holes are is on the outside iron, 
on the inside steel. 

“The holes are bigger on the iron side, because the wire 
finds more resistance from the steel, and is strengthened by 
degrees. 

‘‘ There is another mill, where the small wire is drawn, which 
with one wheel moves three axes that run the length of the 
house, on three floors, one above another. ‘The description 
whereof would be tedious and difficult to understand without a 
scheme, and therefore I shall omit it.” 


When the earliest of the modern improvements began 
to be introduced at Tintern, and manual labour materi- 
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ally reduced, the wireworkers became dissatisfied, and 
serious differences sprang up between them and their 
employers. The application of the ingenious apparatus 
employed at other establishments had placed their pro- 
prietors in a position to diminish the cost of production, 
and enabled them to undersell the wire manufactured 
at Tintern. ‘That circumstance was well known to the 
workmen ; but, nevertheless, it was long before they 
adopted the improved apparatus, or submitted to such a 
modification of their ancient prices and privileges as 
would enable their employers to compete successfully 
with the wireworkers of other districts. So bitter was 
the opposition of the men to the innovation, that the 
person who sought to introduce the improvement was 
in danger of personal violence, and compelled to conceal 
himself for some time from their fury. It is said that, 
at length the judicious counsel and discreet efforts of 
John Pitt, Esq., of Piercefield, who had once held the 
works, contributed materially to the adjustment of the 
difference, and the completion of an arrangement that 
proved satisfactory both to the workmen and to their 
employers. The terms of this settlement were embodied 
in an “ Agreement,” and it may prove interesting if 
introduced here : 


** ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT 


“Had, made, and concluded upon this fifteenth day of 
October, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred 
and forty-seven, between Thomas Farmer and Rowland Pytt, 
jun., ironmasters, and lessees of the wireworks in Abby, in the 
parish of Chappel Hill, in the county of Monmouth, of the one 
part; and the several wiremen, or wireworkers, or blockmen, 
of the aforesaid works, whose hands and seals are hereto annexed, 
of the other part. 

‘“* Whereas the said wireworks are found inconvenient for the 
expeditious making of wire, and it being intended to alter the 
same into another method of working, we do hereby severally, 
and not jointly, each person for himself severally and apart, 
covenant and agree, to and with the said Thomas Farmer and 
Rowland Pytt, their executors, administrators, and assigns, to 
work from the time of completing the said intended alterations, 
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and during the term they, the said Thomas Farmer and Row- 
land Pytt, their executors, administrators, and assigns, shall 
hold the said work, at our several callings and employments of 
wireworkers, wiremen, or blockmen, at the following rates and 
prices, that is to say: 

‘That we shall and will draw the wire commonly distin- 
guished by the name of ‘ small nogg,’ at one shilling and four 
pence halfpenny by the stone weight. 

‘Wire commonly called or described by the name of ‘ big 
nogg, at one shilling and two pence by the stone. 

‘* Wire called and distinguished by the name of ‘ superfine,’ 
at nine pence by the stone. 

‘Wire called and distinguished by the name of ‘ fine fine,’ 
at six pence by the stone. 

“ Wire called and distinguished by the name of ‘ coarse fine,’ 
at five pence by the stone. 

‘* Wire called ‘ bastard wire,’ at fourpence by the stone. 

“* That wire commonly called ‘ clavant,’ at three pence by the 
stone. 

“That wire known and distinguished by the name of ‘ kleven,’ 
at two pence by the stone. 

*‘ And also to do and perform that part of the work called 
‘ ripping’ and ‘ rounding,’ at the rate or price of one shilling 
and six pence by the hundred weight. 

“And that part commonly called ‘slipping,’ at the rate of 
one shilling and three pence by the hundred weight. 

“‘ And that part of the work called ‘ scaling of ripp wire,’ at 
two pence by the hundred. 

“‘ And that part called ‘breaking of round wire,’ at four pence 
by the hundred. 

* And that part called ‘ scouring of two-band,’ at eight pence 
by the hundred. 

‘And whereas James Fisher, John Fisher, Samuel Evans, 
James Pritchard, and George Williams, are to be employed in 
different branches of the said wirework, so that their wages 
cannot be ascertained in manner aforesaid, they do hereby seve- 
rally covenant and agree to work at the said business or occu- 
pation, and at such part of the said works, as the said masters, 
or their agent or agents, shall from time to time think proper 
to set them upon, at the following manner, and at the following 
rates and prices, that is to say : 

“The said James Fisher, John Fisher, and Samuel Evans, 
at the rate or price of eight shillings by the week ; and the said 
Samuel Evans to be allowed necessary firing. 

‘James Pritchard and George Williams at five shillings by 
the week. 
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- And we do hereby, as aforesaid, severally covenant and 
agree, truly and faithfully, to serve the said Thomas Farmer 
and Rowland Pytt, their executors, administrators, servants, 
agents, and assigns, from the time of compleating the said new 
works, for the term aforesaid, at the rates and manner afore- 
said: and that we and every of us will faithfully obey their 
lawful commands, and work upon such part of our employment 
as they shall, from time to time, think proper to direct us to go 
upon; and truly and faithfully execute our business and 
employments, and draw out the wire to the same size as the 
same is drawn according to the several distinctions aforesaid at 
Pont-y-pool Wireworks, in the said county of Monmouth ; and 
that we shall not at any time absent ourselves from our said 
masters’ service without his or their leave or consent, sickness 
or other casualties excepted, under the penalty of fifty pounds 
each person, and of being discharged from the said work. 

“ And the said Thomas Farmer and Rowland Pytt, for them- 
selyes, their executors, administrators, and assigns, do severally 
covenant and agree, from the time of compleating the said work, 
during the term they or either of them, their or either of their 
executors, administrators, or assigns, shall hold the same works, 
to find work for and employ the several persons whose hands 
and seals are hereunto set, in the said wireworks, at the rates 
and prices and in manner aforesaid ; and to pay, or cause to be 
paid, the several wages aforesaid, as the same shall from time 
to time become due: and for the true performance hereof bind 
themselves and every of them, their exeeutors, administrators, 
and assigns, in the penalty of one hundred pounds, payable to 
each person who shall be justly aggrieved at the non-performance 
of this agreement. And the said Thomas Farmer and Rowland 
Pytt do agree that, if either of the said workmen shall have a 
mind to quit their said service, that they will consent and agree 
therewith, upon condition that they or either of them will not 
work at the same branch of business elsewhere, notwithstanding 
anything herein before contained. 


“In witness whereof we have set our hands and seals, 
“ Tuomas (L. S.) Farmer 
* Rowranp (L. 8.) Pytt, Jun. 
“ Signed, sealed, and delivered, in the presence of us, 
“Cuas. FisHER 
“ THomas Gwin.” 
It will be seen that, at that period, the wireworks were 
in the possession of Mr. Rowland Pytt and Mr. Thomas 
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Farmer. Mr. Pytt appears to have resided at Newland ; 
and after his death the iron and wireworks passed, in 
the year 1775, into the occupation of Mr. David Tanner. 
The subsequent embarrassments of that gentleman have 
been already referred to; and after his failure the works 
were let, as before stated, to Mr. Robert Thompson, who 
retained them until his death in the year 1822. Very 
considerable extensions and important improvements 
were effected by him; and the neighbourhood generally 
derived immense advantages from his residence at Tin- 
tern. Subsequently the works passed into the possession 
of Messrs. Briggs and Rowbotham, and were by them 
disposed of to Messrs. Brown and Co., the present occu- 
piers, by whom they are carried on with energy and 


success. 
Wititam Liewe in, F.S.A., F.G.S., ete. 


Glanwern, Pontypool. 





[The foregoing paper touches upon a subject—the 
ancient trading and manufacturing condition of Wales 
and the march districts, or, it may be said, of Brirannia 
Secunpa—which cannot fail to be of interest to the 
Cambrian archeologist. It is to be desired that similar 
researches should be pursued in other parts of Wales ; 
and the mining operations of the Romans in North 
Wales might advantageously be considered in a con- 
nected and scientific treatise on the subject. The traces 
of Roman, or at least of very early metallurgic operations, 
are more numerous than is commonly supposed ; and we 
recommend the matter to the attention of members. 

At the same time the completion of the survey of the 
ancient roads of the country, whether British or Roman, 
is much to be desired; as also an examination of the 
ancient ports, and the probable condition of water com- 
munication, allowing for geological changes of coasts. 
If. the learned paper read by the late Mr. Henry Hay 
Knight at Monmouth,could be recovered, it would serve 
as an introduction to an account of coast-lines of defence 
and trade all along the southern shores of Wales. | 

















BRETON LECHS. 


I.—WuEen I first endeavoured, five years ago, to give in 
the pages of this Journal an account of Armorican 
inscribed stones of earlier date than the eleventh century, 
which till then had remained unknown, and certainly 
unexplained, the field into which I was adventuring was 
so new to me that I hardly felt confident of the readings 
which I then offered. In the second line of the inscrip- 
tion on the stone of Locoat Menpon,! I was satisfied 
that I had found the name of Prostton, wife of the 
Vannetan chief Pascueton ; but I hardly dared to read 
the Latin word crux, so greatly had it been disfigured 
by the incorrect orthography of the carvers of the ninth 
century, by whose illiterate hands that singular obelisk 
was fashioned. At the present time, however, enlight- 
ened by new observations, I no longer hesitate to trans- 
cribe the entire inscription thus : 


CROVX (cruz) 
PROSTLON 
Not exactly knowing what appellation to give to 
monuments of this kind, I designated them, like the 
Cambrian, Scotch, and Irish archeologists, by the name 
of “Stone pillars”; the meaning of which was much too 
general, since it is as applicable to menhirs of the primi- 
tive era, to ancient milestones, and to sfele of all nations 
and all periods, as to the monuments of the three great 
families of Celtic race in the north-west of Europe. 
Seeking, therefore, to obviate this inconvenience by 
adopting a more precise kind of terminology, I think I 
may be allowed to propose the word Lrecu (dech in 
Welsh), no longer used in the continental dialect; in 
which, however, it was employed in ancient times to 
indicate certain monumental and terminal stones, accord- 
ing to Dom. Le Pelletier, author of a Dictionary of the 
Breton Language, printed in 1752. 


1 See Arch. Camb., October 1857. 
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In the Chants des Anciens Bardes Bretons du VI’ Siecle 
(published and translated by M. De la Villemarqué, of 
the Institute of France), I have not been able to find a 
single example of this word used in any other sense than 
that of a commemorative stone: 

‘* Diweret enn treu3 lech; 
Dunod mab Pabo na tech.” 
They exclaimed from the foot of the lech,} 
Dunod, son of Pabo, flees not. 
‘¢ Ha ken golo och dan e lech.” 
Before that he (Budwan) was buried beneath the lech. 
‘‘ Gweliz e gran greodik gan Urien 
Pan amoueze gallon enn lech gwenn kaleston.” 


I saw the cheek of Urien inflamed with anger, 
When he attacked with rage the strangers near the white lech (tomb) 
of Kaleston.$ 


When the ancient Cambrian bards wish to speak of 
ordinary stones or rocks they use exclusively the words 
maen, carreg, or clegir. 

Although the Benedictine, Le Pelletier, has not 
applied this word to the kind of monument now before 
us ; and of which, indeed, he could not suspect the exist- 
ence; and though he has, on the contrary, applied it to 
a sort of construction of stones resembling rather what 
we on the Continent call a dolmen, and in England a 
cromlech,—yet he agrees with Davies, whose opinion he 
quotes, in assigning to it the limited signification of a 
stone commemorating a place under which something 
has been concealed. ‘They give this name,” he says, 
“to certain large flat stones somewhat raised above the 
ground, and under which shelter may be had; which 
give rise to fables among the peasants.” Some years 
ago such an affirmation as this would have seemed to 
remove the idea of a commemorative stone; but at the 
present day, when the sepulchral destination of dolmens 
has been demonstrated by the observations of archzolo- 


1 Chants des Bardes, etc. Gododin, p. 286. 2 Tbid. 
8 Battle of Gwenn Estrad. Ibid., p. 410. 
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gists throughout all Europe, it serves admirably, on the 
contrary, to give this idea support. Its simultaneous 
existence in the different branches of the great Celtic 
and Hebraic families would authorize us to look on it 
as one of those old words brought from the cradle of the 
human race by the first inhabitants of the Gauls and 
the British islands, and preserved through the migra- 
tions and revolutions of the populations, as if to attest 
their common and Asiatic origin. 

I subjoin the opinion of the Cambrian lexicographer : 
“ Llech, lapis, scandula, tabula ; (Hebraicé, luach,—tabula). 
Llechen, diminutive. Lech lafar, lapis loquax (echo). 
Liech, latebra, latitatio. Llechu, latere, latitare. Llechfan, 
latebra. Llechwedd, clivus. Llechweddiad, acclivitas.” 
The two last compounds (Wechwedd and Ilechweddiad), 
adds Dom. Le Pelletier, indicate a place of falling, or at 
least whence a fall might take place. There is every 
appearance that the two words, /ech, constitute only one 
word ; and that the second is used only for a stone, 
because stones serve for marks of localities, property, etc.! 

One of the authors who are of the best authority in 
this matter, M. De la Villemarqué (Barzaz Breiz), dis- 
tinctly recognizes the signification of a funereal memo- 
rial, which he applies as well to the dolmens. But he 
published his work several years ago, at a period when 
nobody amongst us had pointed out the existence of the 
sepulchral monuments of the Bretons belonging to the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries. 
At that time, in the absence of ampler information, there 
might be assigned to these epochs the monuments termed 
Celtic; but these, for my own part, I prefer calling 
Primitive ; in order to indicate, while more precise dates 
are wanting, their chronological place in the succession 
of archeological strata now recognized on our soil. At 
the present day, however, when we can bring forward 
in the two Britains stone pillars with well characterized 
inscriptions, still standing in the places where they were 
erected more than a thousand years ago, to mark the 


1 Dictionn. de la Langue Bretonne. 
SRD SER., VOL. IX. 21 
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burial-places of our fathers, that author would probably 
modify his opinion. 

I consider myself, therefore, as sufficiently warranted 
in adopting the word Lxcx (Ilech)to designate the memo- 
rials in stone which form the subject of the present 
article; and I intend using it for the future, until some 
one shall succeed in discovering a better. 


II.—LEcH OF KERVILI. 


The hamlet of this name (Kaer Bili; Villa Bilii; 
Habitation of Bili) is situated about four kilometres from 
the church and village of Landivant (Lan Telfan ; eccle- 
sia Sancti Tedfani), in the department of the Morbichan, 
but within the parish of Languidec, not far from the 
Imperial road from Auray to Lorient. It is on the slope 
of a wooded hill, where the smoke from a few poor 
hearths alone reveals the presence of some wretched 
habitations ; such as probably I should never have 
thought of visiting, had it not been for information given 
me by a poor labourer whom I met with in one of my 
exploratory expeditions in the Vannetan country districts. 

There is to be seen here a fine quadrangular lech, 
with its edges and corners rounded off, about 1.87 metres 
in height, let into the little enclosing wall of a place 
where they thresh corn. I here append a view of it 
drawn by the aid of a camera lucida, and afterwards 
reduced by a pantagraph. Its lower extremity is so 
much cut away that it cannot be doubted, should the 
wall be pulled down, that it would no longer remain 
upright; and this leads me to think that it has been 
brought to this spot from its original position, after the 
wall was built. No doubt, too, it owes its preservation 
to the respect of passers-by for the cross incised on the 
side fronting the road. This is of the Greek form, like 
most of those met with on analogous monuments; and 
it is furnished with an elongated shaft, upon the subject 
of which I have already expressed my opinion.!. When 
the granitic surface is closely examined, we recognize 


1 See Arch. Camb., October 1857. 
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on it the existence of an inscription in two vertical lines, 
parallel to the shaft of the cross; and, though it is much 
worn, we can easily read by means of a careful rubbing 
the following letters : 
CRAX (cruz) HAR EN BILIIB FIL(#us) 
HER AN HAL, 
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Which I would render thus, “ the cross of Bili, son of 
Hal, or Gal,” without stopping to consider the incor- 
rect spelling of the first word,! or the mixture of the 
Latin and Breton tongues,—circumstances less unusual 
than might be at first supposed, as will be proved 
further on. 

The name of Bri enters into the composition of a 
great number of names of Breton places and families: 
such as, Lambili (ecclesia Sancti Bilii), Trevili (the Treff 
of Bili), Coalbili (the Wood of Bili), etc. It has also 
been borne by several personages mentioned in the oldest 
historic documents: a bishop of Aleth (St. Malo) in the 
seventh century, a bishop of Vannes in the ninth, etc. 
But the personage with whom we can, with the greatest 
degree of probability, identify our commemorative monu- 
ment, is one whom we see in the number of the chief 
lords of Britanny, composing the court or parliament of 
King Erispoe (851-857), when they were summoned to 
assent to the charter confirming the rights of the Abbey 
of Redon, granted by that prince.2 He is again met 
with signing different acts of the same sovereign con- 
cerning donations in the country of Vannes, and always 
associated with the most considerable chiefs of that 
period, such as Salomon and Paskwelen, each of whom 
was destined to wear the crown a few years later. There 
is every reason to believe that it is he who again figures 
with the title of “Mactyern,”® in a charter by which a 
certain Comwal gives the soil of an ancient forest to 
St. Sauveur de Redon, in the lifetime of St. Convoyon, 
and during the reign of Salomon, king of the Bretons 
(857-868). The terms of these different acts allowing 
of the supposition that Bili exercised his authority in 
the district of Vannes, where the Lech of Kervili is also 
found, we shall not appear rash, perhaps, in conjecturing 
that it once marked the spot where he was buried. 


1 Craz for cruz. We shall find elsewhere crox and crous. 
2 Dom. Morice, Hist. de Bretagne, Preuves, tom. i, p. 294. 
8 The mactyern, mab tyern (or son of the tyern), was the Breton 
chief next in order of dignity to the ¢yern, or sovereign chief. 
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The paleographic characteristics of this inscription 
clearly mark the ninth century; and a simple inspection 
suffices to prove their analogy with those of the monu- 
ment of Locoal Mendon, published in the number of 
this Journal for October 1857. 


III.—LEecH oF CRACH. 


On the road from Auray to Crach, in the Morbihan, 
and at the foot of an eminence commanding the country, 
called Montagne de la Justice (because there were stili to 
be seen there, till the revolution of 1789, the gibbet- 
posts of the feudal jurisdiction of that locality), there 
existed four years ago, on some uncultivated and unen- 
closed sandy land, a sort of obelisk in granite, about 
1.8 metres high; the shape of which, rudely cut, first 
attracted my attention in 1854, An attentive examina- 
tion of this stone enabled me to discover on it the exist- 
ence of an inscription arranged in four vertical lines on 
the two sides of the shaft of a cross, very similar to those 
of the Pierre du Moine at Locoal Mendon. It is, how- 
ever, surmounted by across smaller than the other, and 
itself terminated by a figure not unlike a hache d’armes, 
with a cutting edge on one side and a curved point on 
the other, similar to those still used on board ships-of- 
war. We shall find the same figure, placed exactly in 
the same manner, above the cross of a lech; no doubt 
with the object of indicating the military profession of © 
the Christian warrior, whose forgotten burialplace in a 
solitary corner of the Morbihan it has now marked for 
nearly eleven centuries. 

As at Locoal Mendon, another cross is incised the same 
as the preceding one, on the opposite side of the stone. 
We could have wished to decipher forthwith this inscrip- 
tion, which no one, as far as we knew, had attempted 
to read. An unfortunate circumstance hindered us from 
doing this during several years, though by aid of an 
impression it was very easy to determine with exactness 
the value of the different letters. Some time after our 
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first examination of it, the stone having been overturned, 
we regretted to find, at the lower part of it, a fracture 
still bearing traces of the iron wedges which a mason 
had been using to cut off a portion to be used in some 
building or other. What we then had before our eyes, 
therefore, was but the upper part of the whole monu- 
ment, retaining only a fragment of the inscription, abso- 
lutely unintelligible without the remainder, which the 
most determined explorer wouldcertainly not have hoped 
to recover. We had completely given it up, when, 
several years after, one of the most zealous and intelli- 
gent searchers after antiquities in this part of the 
country, M. Rosenzweig, keeper of the archives of the 
department of the Morbihan, shewed us in his collection 
the drawing of an inscription taken by him from a block 
of granite which he had found at the gate of the ancient 
feudal Manor House of Plessix-Ker, in the parish of 
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Crach, where it served as a seat ; and close by which we 
had ourselves passed many a time without thinking of 
looking at it. ‘The dimensions of the stone, the form of 
the characters, and the arrangement of the lines, made 
us suspect at once that it might be the missing fragment 
of the lech of the Montagne de la Justice.!. On placing 
the two impressions close together, our conjectures were 
changed into certainties, as may immediately be seen on 
looking at the woodblock annexed to this article; or, 
still better, at the two portions of the stone found in so 
happy a manner. They are now joined together, and 
preserved in the Museum of Vannes; thanks to the 
liberality of the Countess Henriette de Gouvelle de 
Kerantrech, owner of the territory of the Montagne de 
la Justice; and of M. Cazic, owner of Plessixker. 

This almost miraculous concurrence of circumstances 
has allowed us to study one of the most curious monu- 
ments of Breton epigraphy anterior to the tenth century, 
and to recover the lost signification of the four lines of 
its inscription. The least practised eye will recognize, 
at first sight, a perfect analogy between the three lechs 
of Locoal Mendon, Kervili, and Crach. There is the 
same type of cross, varying only in ornamentation ; the 
same vertical arrangement of lines by the sides of the 
shafts ; the same forms of the letters. The latter are 
evidently those which the Benedictines have given as 
specimens of cursive writing in the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth centuries, in their Nouveau Traité de Diplomatique; 
only the connecting lines are less fine, and the project- 
ing parts more rounded, than in the MSS., on account 
of the rough texture of granite. The letters a, £, F, M, 
and R, are especially characteristic of this. The reading 
of the first three lines offers no difficulty. We read 
without hesitation,— 

LAPIDEM 


HERANNVEN 
FIL HERANAL 
1 This latter fragment is 1.18 metres long; and this gives, for the 


whole monument, a total height of about 3 metres, or nearly 9 feet 
9 inches. 
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It is easy also to make out, at the beginning of the fourth 
line, the letters 


And at the end, 


AMIE 


RANHVBRIT 


Unfortunately the mason’s hammer has carried off two 
intermediate letters, which it is no longer possible to 
restore, except by conjecture and by aid of the interpre- 
tation of the general meaning. We find here, as at 
Kervili, the words HER AN, HAR EN, repeated; always 
placed after rit, abbreviated from the Latin jilius, and 
before another word which, according to the construc: 
tion of the phrases, cannot be anything else than a proper 
name; so that they can be nothing more than an old 
form of the article, accompanied by one of the suffixes 
so commonly employed in the Breton language. We are 
of opinion, therefore, in the absence of fuller informa- 
tion, that we may adopt the following reading : 


LAPIDEM HER AN NVEN FIL(ii) HER AN ALAM 
IE....R AN HVBRIT 


which may be thus translated: “Stone of Nuen, son of 
‘Alam, or Alamie, or Alamic, son of Hubrit.” All these 
proper names are, moreover, in harmony with the genius 
of the Breton language. We find appearing in an act 
of the ninth century, of the Chartulary of Redon, given 
by Dom. Morice, Heven, son of Atan (“Alan re bras,” 
king of the Bretons), who, we may correctly suppose, was 
the personage mentioned on the lech of Crach, notwith- 
standing the difference in the orthography ; for, during 
those barbarous times, scribes often indulged in much 
greater variations than this. In presence of such a jar- 
gon we ought not to be surprised at finding the word 
lapidem used instead of its nominative, /apis ; and we can 
also explain it by supposing some word understood, such 
as erexit or erexi, referring to the person who set the 
monument up. 

The mixture of the Latin and the Breton languages 
is not so unusual as might at first be supposed. There 
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are many other curious examples of it in monuments, 
the age and interpretation of which cannot be the sub- 
ject of any doubt. The-Celts and the Gauls allowed 
themselves a similar license: witness the medal referred 
to by M. Monin (Mon. des Anciens Gaulois), bearing on 
its obverse the legend, cis1amMBos CATTOS VERGOBRETO ; 
and on its reverse, SISMISSOS PYBLICOS LIXOVIO; which 
he thus renders, KISIAMBOS KATTOS VEGOBRET (DEMI AS 
of the LEXOVIANS). 

M. Aurélien de Courson (Hist. des Peuples Bretons, 
tom. i, pp. 412,413) gives an act of 3 Feb., 821, passed 
at Ruffiac in the district of Vannes, and of a much higher 
interest for our present purpose. We read in it the fol- 
lowing description, partly in Breton, partly in Latin, of the 
boundaries of some land given to the Abbey of Redon: 


“A fine Ran-Melan don roch ; do fes Matmor; cothiton fos, 
do Imhotr ; ultra Imhoir, per lannam do fois fin Ran-Dofhion ; 
do fin Ran-Haelmorin ; cohiton hifosan, do rudfos ; cothiton rud- 
fos, per lannam do fin Ran Loudinoce Pont Imhoir.” 


This passage is the more valuable for philological pur- 
poses, because another charter from the same Chartu- 
lary, later than the preceding one by three years, con- 
tains an almost literal Latin translation of it : 

“A fine Ran Melan' ad rocham; a rocha ad fossatam Mat- 
wor; a fossata ad ripam; a ripa per landam ad finem Ran- 
Dofion; secundum finem ran Dohion et Sortis Sulwocon usque 
Jinem Ran Haelmorin per finem fossatellam, usque ad rubram 
fossatam,; per rubram fossatam usque ad pontem Loutinoc.” 

After these quotations, no one, I suppose, will be any 
longer surprised at the barbaric intermixture of the 
vulgar and the ecclesiastical languages; nor at the 
grammatical monstrosities of the Breton inscriptions 
described above, nor at those which we hope successively 
to lay before the members of the Cambrian Archeolo- 
gical Association. 
C. De KeEranrec’s. 
Nantes, April 1, 1863. 


1 The Breton ran or rann (Welsh, rhan) was the portion retained by 
a coheir in the division of the property of the common ancestor. 





Correspondence. 


MARKS ON STONES, CARNARVONSHIRE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


S1z,—It will probably be in the remembrance of members who 
attended the Bangor Meeting of the Cambrian Archeological Associ- 
ation, and especially of those who ascended Penmaen Mawr, that in a 
farmyard, on the eastern slope of that mountain, a stone was shewn, 
bearing incisions on its edges so peculiar in their appearance that the 
question was raised whether they might not be characters of some 
kind or other; or at least marks not made by chance. They might 
almost have been taken for Oghams; but they were not arranged 
according to any known alphabet, and some of them crossed each 
other diagonally. They were, however, thought sufficiently curious 
to warrant further search; nothing being known of the stone itself, 
nor of any use having ever been made of it. 

Since that period there has been discovered on the Waen, or rough 
hill-side, above the new village of Glanogwen (or Bethesda), a large 
isolated block of stone,—not exactly a boulder, but one which has 
been detached from the crags above,—on which similar marks occur 
in abundance. Another stone also, in a neighbouring locality, now 
totally unfrequented, bears similar incisions. And there is a third 
stone, above the Penrhyn slate quarries, on the opposite side of the 
river Ogwen, similarly scarred. 

These stones have been visited by an excellent antiquary, the 
Rev. J. Evans, M.A., of Llanllechid, well versed in early remains ; and 
also by a member of the Association who has been much occupied 
with early incised stones and oghamic characters ; and on their recom- 
mendation I send you a few notes upon the subject. 

Taking the largest stone first,—and it is of considerable dimensions, 
about five hundred feet cubic, but split into two large fragments,—we 
find on it four sets of these marks: one set being arranged round a 
circular depression, or basin, on the upper portion of the stone. I 
took careful rubbings of them; and you will probably think them 
worthy of engraving, if only to set at rest what may otherwise remain 
an open question upon what is, in reality, a very simple subject. 

As long as these marks are observable only arranged in lines, their 
purpose may remain uncertain, and they may even assume the character 
of letters, though the fact of their often intersecting each other would 
destroy the idea of their being oghamic. When, however, their occur- 
rence round the circular depression is considered, the difficulty is 
removed. This depression, or basin, lies horizontally on the upper 
surface, and by its peculiar discoloration is evidently filled with water 
from the first rain-cloud passing over the hill. Nothing, then, would 
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be more convenient for the sharpening of weapons or tools than a 
thing of this kind; and, if the length and form of the incisions be 
studied, it will be found that they correspond to the length of the con- 
venient play of a man’s hand moving an edge-tool backwards and 
forwards. We tried knives upon the stone, and in some of the 
grooves, and found them answer the purpose; and the general impres- 
sion conveyed from this circumstance, was, that however strange the 
localities of all these stones, they have been cut only by weapons or 
tools for purpose of sharpening them. 


yp 


2 


Mj) 


Vis 


A similar explanation may probably be given to some curious marks 
of a similar appearance, observed by Mr. Wynne of Peniarth, several 
years since, on a slate rock then laid bare from the superincumbent 
vegetation for apparently the first time, near Tal-y-llyn, in Merioneth- 
shire. 

The question, however, remains, as to who were accustomed to 
sharpen tools in spots where now nobody goes except to look after 
sheep and cattle. It should be observed that just below the large 
stone in question runs an old road, leading from a ridge above the 
valley, in which the Aber waterfall is situated, down to the river Ogwen, 
and close to the curious cut in the hills called the Ffos y Rhufeiniaid, 
or “the ditch of the Romans”; and that it is thought by some that 
this very road represents the continuation of the line of Roman road 
coming over the Bwlch-y-ddeufaen from Conovivm to SEGoNTIVM. 
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Be this as it may, the tradition connected with the stone is, that the 
old Welsh used it for sharpening their weapons. Higher up the valley 
there is a stone called Carreg Farch, which has nothing peculiar about 
it excepting its name; but it appears singular that two stones, not far 
distant from each other, should be so celebrated. There are other 
places in the immediate neighbourhood which bear strange names ; 
and the inference to be drawn is that, in times past, the Waen was 
something more than what it is now,—the home of a few sheep and 
cattle. 

Beginning with the peak to the left of the stone, which is called 
Moelfaban, and taking the circuit of the hills, the following names 
occur: Ffos-y-Rhufemiaid, or Bwlch-y-nylchi. Tradition says that 
there was a church near the west end of the Ffos. After passing the 
Ffos we come to the Liefn peak (smooth); and then to Twllpantyreyr, 
or, as it is called in the Ordnance Map, Twllpantiriol. It appears 
that the sides of the mountain, up to the latter place, were at one time 
under cultivation, as there are marks of the plough and the remains 
of stone walls. From Twllpantyreyr the Gyrn ascends. Between the 
Gyru and Drosgol is an “hafodty” known by the name of Hafodty 
Lowri, near which is a well called Ffynon Lowrt. Not far from this 
spot is Hafodty-y-famaeth. There is a tradition that Twm-Shon-Catti, 
the Welsh Turpin, was born in this Hafodty. The whole of the 
valley is called Waengwysmai. The top or eastern extremity of the 
Waen has the name of Bog. I have been told that, some years ago, 
a battle-axe was found in the bog, at a great depth from the surface. 
Pipes have been found twelve feet from the surface. 

About six hundred yards from the stone is a carnedd. It appears 
to be the same as that marked in the Ordnance Map as Pen-y-gaer. 
It is round, and covered with grass. Within a stone’s throw of 
Moelfaban, towards the hamlet of Caellwyngrydd, are a few heaps of 
stone which are said to be the remains of Castell Goch. The place is 
still called Castell Goch. 

There are several carns in the neighbourhood, but they have been 
opened; there are likewise a good number of cytiaw and old sheep- 
folds. 

I am, etc. E. Owen. 


Llanllechid, June 20, 1863. 


We are much obliged to our correspondent for his letter; and we 
hope that he will continue his researches among the mountains of his 
neighbourhood. The whole Snowdonian chain deserves, indeed, to 
be carefully and systematically observed in respect of its early anti- 
quities ; and we should be glad to hear of this work being undertaken 
by some of our members.—Ep. Arch. Camb. ] 
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FETHANLEAG.—URICONIUM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Sr1r,—In the last number of the Arch@ologia Cambrensis, Mr. Wright 
has favoured us with a long extract from his forthcoming work on 
Uriconium. It deals, for the most part, with subjects that were 
largely discussed by me in a paper that appeared in the Archeologia 
a few months back; but Mr. Wright informs us that the remarks con- 
tained in the extract were, as he “need hardly add, written before 
the appearance of Dr. Guest’s paper.” I have at present no concern 
with Mr. Wright’s theories, nor with the reasons by which he endea- 
vours to support them; but there is one portion of his remarks which 
touches me nearly, and on which I could wish to make a few observa- 
tions. 

The extract which Mr. Wright has given us concludes with the 
following remarks : 


“We are informed in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, that in the year 584 
the West-Saxon kings, Ceawlin and Cutha, ‘fought against the Britons at 
the place which is named Fethanleag, and Cutha was there slain; and 
Ceawlin took many towns and countless booty, and wrathful he thence 
returned to his own.’ An antiquary who identifies Fethanleag with Faddiley 
in Cheshire, has suggested that it was on this expedition that the West- 
Saxons advanced into Shropshire, and attacked and destroyed Uriconium, 
But this is a mere hasty conjecture, improbable, unsupported by any evi- 
dence,” etc. 


The hypothesis here referred to is precisely the one which was 
maintained in my paper. In that paper I proved, or at least I thought 
I proved,—Ist, that the Anglo-Saxon name, “ Fethan leag,” might at 
the present day be expected to take, in a northern county like Cheshire, 
the form of Faddiley ; 2ndly, that, by assuming our modern Faddiley 
to represent the Anglo-Saxon Fethan leag, all the incidents of the 
story, as detailed in the Chronicle, became consistent and probable ; 
and lastly, that on this hypothesis Ceawlin, in his journey northwards, 
must have passed by Uriconium. I then gave a long extract from an 
old Welsh poem, describing the ruin of a certain town; which, from 
the places mentioned in connexion with it, was probably Uriconium. 
This old poem attributed the destruction of the town to the Loegyrwys, 
—that is, to the men of Loegyr, or England; and it called the adja- 
cent district ‘the land of Brochmael.” As we have reason to believe 
that at the time of Ceawlin’s inroad there actually was a prince named 
Brochmael, who was lord of the district in which Uriconium lay, I 
considered myself justified in connecting the inroad of Ceawlin with 
the destruction of that town. 

These speculations were brought forwards without reference to any 
one who had previously noticed them. The reader would naturally 
conclude they were then published for the first time; and I certainly 
myself entertained tnat opinion. It appears I was mistaken. Before 
my paper was printed, Mr. Wright, it seems, had elsewhere met with 
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them, and had already passed his judgment upon them. It might, 
therefore, be supposed that I had been guilty of plagiarism, or at least 
of parading as my own theories which had already been made public 
property. Under these circumstances it becomes my duty to offer 
both explanation and apology to the gentleman who anticipated me; 
and to enable me to do so, I must call on Mr. Wright to favour me 
with the name of the antiquary to whom he makes allusion in the 
passage I have quoted. 

Epwin GuEst. 


July 1863, 








Archeological Notes and Queries. 


Note 76.—Liyn Luypaw. Ancient Canozr.—Some years ago 
the waters of this beautiful lake were lowered several feet by an 
engineer, who was employed to build a bridge over the emptying 
stream on account of some copper mining speculations. This act of 
Vandalism has been stigmatized as it deserves—and not in the least 
too strongly—by Professor Ramsay in his admirable work on the 
Glaciers of North Wales. In consequence of this lowering of the level, 
an ancient canoe, hollowed out of a single tree, was found in the lake; 
and, as a matter of course, was sold to some one, instead of being 
placed in the Carnarvon Museum, or in the British Museum. The 
engineer stated at the time that he knew of another canoe lying in 
this lake; but it would require the water to be lowered many more 
feet before he could get at it. It is to be hoped that no further lower- 
ing will be permitted ; but the circumstance is worth recording in case 
of any island dwelling, or crannoge, being hereafter observed in this, 
or other Welsh lakes. 


Note 77.—Brepp Twroa.—On the hill forming the higher portion 
of the parish of Llandwrog, near Carnarvon, and on the road to the 
Cilgwyn slate quarry, there is still to be seen the circular trace of a 
carnedd called Bedd Twrog. All the stones have been carried away 
for building walls,—there being absolutely no stone in the neighbour- 
hood, except the solid mass of the hill itself, and all the surrounding 
mountains! The circumference may still be made out; but if any 
cistfaen occupied the centre, it has long since disappeared. Stat 
nominis umbra / J. 


Note 78.—VitTrRiFIeD Fort.—On the right of the road from 
Rhig to Corwen is Caer-Crwyn, which in some portions has been 
subjected to intense heat. The clay and small stones have been 
completely baked, but the general appearance does not correspond to 
the walls of undoubted vitrified forts, such as exist in Scotland. The 
work, however, should be carefully examined; for, if it should be 
found to belong to the class, it would be, I believe, the only known 
instance in the Principality. A MEMBER. 
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fAiscellaneous Potices. 


Tux Cross oF TREMEIRCHION NEAR St. AsapH.—The head of 
the cross in the churchyard of this place,—a work of the fifteenth 
century, with four canopies covering figures (of which I possess a good 
sketch),—used to lumber the ground, according to the opinions of the 
parties interested in its property and preservation. The parochial 
authorities, instead of reerecting it with a new shaft, have not long 
since sold this old cross-head. The fortunate purchaser is a Roman 
Catholic gentleman, who has removed it to a place of safety. There 
are some tombs inside the same church, which would probably sell 
well, if duly advertized. A TRAVELLER. 


Newsorovuen Cuurcu.—tThe inhabitants of Newborough, near 
Carnarvon, have lately whitewashed the outside of their ancient church, 
roof and all. They are stated to have done this as a token of grati- 
tude to their worthy Rector, and of their opinion of his habitual soli- 
citude for their welfare. 


Pians or CuurcHeEs 1n Wates.—The editorial Sub-Committee 
will be much obliged to members who will procure for them as many 
ground-plans as they can, with ‘timensions and bearings accurately 
quoted, of old churches in their respective neighbourhoods. 





Rebiews. 


EeyptT1an Mytuotocy anp Eeyprian Curistianity. By 
8. SHarpe. 1 vol. 8vo. London: J. Russell Smith, 1863. 


Tuis is a remarkable book in more senses than one. By some it will 
be considered an anti-Christian book; by others it will be esteemed 
as throwing much unexpected light, not only on Egyntian mythology, 
but also on the influence of that mythology on the creeds and practices 
of neighbouring nations; by most it will be granted the rare merit of 
condensing with lucidity and decision, into a small compass, the mate- 
rials for many volumes. The author, who is well known for his His- 
tory of Egypt, and for his account of Egyptian antiquities in the 
British Museum, which we reviewed some time ago, is evidently a 
thorough master of his subject; and what he knows intimately, he 
describes vividly and tersely, unconsciously realizing Swift’s funda- 
mental maxim of all composition. We recommend our readers to 
cast away the influence of preconceived opinions, and to read this 
book to the end. They need not be theoretically influenced by it; 
but they will have gained the clearest insight into Egyptian mythology, 
which they may hitherto have met with; and they cannot but rise 
from the perusal better informed than when they sat down to it. Let 
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us at once add. that it is most copiously and ably illustrated through- 
out; and, one more word, that we hope Mr. Sharpe will some day or 
other furnish us with a complete dictionary of Egyptian antiquities. 
The prefatory pages are good, and the following is a specimen : 


“The following are the principal doctrines which are most certainly 
known to be common to Egyptian mythology and modern orthodoxy, as dis- 
tinguished from the religion of Jesus. They include the Trinity, the two 
natures of Christ, and the atonement by vicarious sufferings, 

“Ist. That the creation and government of the world is not the work of 
one simple and undivided Being; but of one God, made up of several per- 
sons. This is the doctrine of Plurality in Unity. 

“2nd. That happiness or the favour of the Judge of the living and the 
dead could scarcely be hoped for, either from his justice or his mercy, unless 
an atoning sacrifice had been paid to him on our behalf by a divine being ; 
and that mankind, or some part of them, may hope to have their sins for- 
given because of the merits and intercession of that Being, and to be excused 
from punishment because he consented to be sacrificed for them. With the 
Egyptians there were four such chief mediators. 

“3rd. That among the gods or persons which compose the godhead, one, 
though a god, could yet suffer pain and be put to death. 

“4th. That a god or man, or being half-god and half-man, once lived 
_ earth, who had been born of an earthly mother, but without an earthly 
father. 

“Tt may amuse, while it will help our argument, to mention also a few of 
the less important Egyptian opinions which are still common among us. 
Trifles sometimes declare their origin more certainly than opinions and 
habits of greater importance, which may be thought common to the human 
mind. Among the most interesting is the wedding-ring. The Egyptian 
gold, before the introduction of coinage, had been usually kept in the form 
of a ring; and the Egyptian, at his marriage, placed one of these pieces of 
gold on his wife’s finger, in token of his entrusting her with ail his property. 
The early Christians, says Clemens, saw no harm in following this custom ; 
and in our own marriage ceremony the man places the same plain ring of 
gold on his bride’s finger, when he says, ‘ With all my worldly goods I thee 
endow.’ 

“Tt was one of the duties of the priests of Phils to purchase of the river 
Nile a bountiful overflow, by throwing a piece of gold into the stream once 
a year; and hence, probably, the Venetians borrowed their custom of ‘ wed~ 
ding’ the Adriatic by throwing a gold ring into the sea. At the same time 
the Doge’s cap was copied from the crown of Lower Egypt.” 


One of the principal features of this book is the exposition in a long 
series, briefly enunciated, of all the attributes and characteristics of 
the Egyptian deities. Nowhere else will the same information be 
found so satisfactorily and so shortly laid down. We give a few lines 
from the opening portion : 


“ First among these gods of the Egyptians was Ra, the Sun, or Amun-Ra, 
the Great Sun, whose warmth ripened their harvests, but whose scorching 
rays made his power felt as much as an enemy asa friend, His sculptured 
figure wears a cap ornamented with two tall feathers, and sometimes with 
the figure of the sun. (See fig. 1.) He was the King of the Gods. He was 
more particularly the god of Thebes, — ; 

“Over the portico of the Theban temple there is-usually a ball or sun, 
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ornamented with outstretched wings, representing the all-seeing Providence 
thus watching over and sheltering the world. From this sun hang two 
sacred asps wearing the crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt. Every Egyptian 
king bore the title of Zera, the Son of Ra; and many of the Theban kings 
took the name of Amun-mai, beloved by Amun. This god was at times 
called Adon-Ra, from a word for Lord, known also in the Hebrew language. 











Fig. 1—Amun-Ra. Fig. 2.—Mando. Fig. 3. 


“Tn the western half of the Delta the Sun was worshipped as Mando-Ra. 
Like Amun-ra, he wears the two tall feathers, and the Sun on his head; 
but he differs from him in having a hawk’s face. (See fig. 2.) In our wood- 
cuts these gods each carry in the left hand a staff with an animal’s head, 
and in the right hand the character for life. A cow’s tail, the ornament of 
royalty, hangs down behind from the waistband. After the fall of the kings 
of Thebes we find a violent attempt was made by the kings of the city of 
Mendes to introduce into Thebes the worship of Mando-Ra in place of 
Amun-Ra. ‘ 

“ Next was Hapimou, the Vile, whose waters were the chief source of their 
food, whose overflow marked the limits between the cultivated land and the 
desert. To him they owed nothing but grateful thanks. He is a figure of 
both sexes, having the beard of a man and the breasts of a child-bearing 
woman. (See fig. 3.) He carries in his arms fruits and flowers, and some- 
times waterfowls. 

“ Another great god was their narrow valley, the country in which they 
lived, clearly diyided from the yellow desert by the black Nile-mud, by 
which it was covered and made fertile; and hence called Chemi, the Black 
Land; or, when made into a person, Chem or Ham. He was the father of 
their race, called in the Bible one of the sons of Noah, and considered by 
themselves the god of increase,—the Priapus of the Greeks. Chem has a 
cap with two tall feathers, like that of Amun-Ra, so large that it was neces- 
sary to give him a metal support to hold it on the head. His right arm is 
raised, and holds a whip; his left arm is hid under his dress, which is the 
tight garment of the Egyptian women. (See fig. 4.) In consequence of the 
confusion arising from the Egyptian guttural, his name is in the hierogly- 
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phics usually spelled THM; as Champsi, the crocodile, becomes Tempsi on 

the eastern side of the Delta. ; 
“ Kneph, the Wind, or Air, or Breath of our bodies, was supposed to be the 

fae . — and Spiritual Life. He has the head and horns of a ram. 
ee fig. 5. 


Re 











Fig. 4—Chem, Fig. 5.—Kneph. Fig. 6.—Pthah. 


“ Pthah, the god of Fire, was more particularly the god of Memphis, as 
Amun-Ra of Thebes; and the kings in that city were said to be ‘ beloved by 
Pthah.’ His figure is bandaged like a mummy, and his head shaven like a 
priest.” (See fig. 6.) 


Another highly interesting subject is thus treated : 


“The gods were very much grouped in sets of three, and each city had 
its own trinity. In Thebes it was Amun-Ra, Athor, and Chonso, or father, 
mother, and son. Sometimes, however, they were arranged as father, son, 
and mother, placing Chonso between his two parents. In Abousimbel 
and Derr, in Nubia, the trinity is Pthah, Amun-Ra, and Horus-Ra and 
these are the three gods to whom Rameses II is sacrificing the Philistines 
in the sculptures at Beyroot. At Abousimbel the king also worships 
Amun-Ra, Horus-Ra, and Horus of Lower Egypt. At Wady Seboua he is 
seated in a group with Pthah, Kneph, and Athor. At Silsilis he worships 
Amun-Ra, Horus-Ra, and Hapimou, the Nile. At Phile the trinity is Osi- 
ris, Isis, and Horus,—a group, indeed, common to most parts of Egypt. 
Other groups were Isis, Nephthys, and Horus (see fig. 7); or Isis, Nephthis, 
and Osiris; and with a national love for mysticism, the priests often declared 
that the three, in some undescribed way, only made one person. The above 
figures, indeed, do not declare that the three gods are only one; but we 
have a hieroglyphical inscription in the British Museum as early as the 
reign of Sevechus, of the eighth century before the Christian era, shewing 
that the doctrine of Trinity in Unity already formed part of their religion, 
and stating that in each of the two groups last mentioned the three gods 
only made one person. (Lgypt. /nscript., pl. xxxvi, 4, 5.) 

“The sculptured figures on the lid of the sarcophagus of Rameses III, 
now at Cambridge, shew us the king not only as one of a group of three 
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gods, but'also as a Trinity in Unity in his own person. He stands between 
the goddesses Isis and Nephthis, who embrace him as if he were the lost 
Osiris, whom they have now found again. (See fig. 8.) We further know 


























Fig. 8. 


him to be in the character of Osiris by the two sceptres which he holds 
in his hands; but at the same time the horns upon his head are those of the 
goddess Athor, and the ball and feathers above are the ornaments of the god 
Ra. Thus he is at once Osiris, Athor, and Ra.” 


If our readers want a clear idea of the structural arrangements of 
an Egyptian temple, they will find it in the following: 


‘“‘ Every temple had its own hereditary family of priests, who were at the 
same time magistrates of the city and district, holding their power by the 
same right as the king held his; and as the king was at the head of the 
priesthood, the union between church and state was complete. ‘To each of 
the temples was attached a large body of priests of lower rank, who assisted 
at the ceremonies and waited on their superiors. The temple of the Mem- 
nonium of Thebes is surrounded at the back and at the two sides by vaults 
built of unburnt brick, which would seem to be each a dwelling for one of 
the priests of lower rank. These cells were at least a hundred and thirty in 
number. (See fig. 9.) A smaller number of priests of higher rank, per- 
haps twenty or fewer, may have lived within the temple, in the small rooms 
around the sanctuary. The duty of these one or two hundred men, who 
were maintained at the public expense, was to make sacrifices and offer 
prayers on behalf of the nation, in gratitude for blessings received; and also 
in order to appease the gods, whom they feared as much as loved. In the 
temple on the Island of Phile, built under the Ptolemies, the priests lived 
in cells within the two courtyards. Those of lower rank may have had the 
twelve smaller cells on one side of the inner courtyard, while the chief priest 
may have dwelt in the larger rooms on the opposite side of this courtyard. 
(See fig. 10.) When the outer courtyard was added to the same temple, 
fifteen more rather larger cells were built within it for the priests’ dwellings. 
Thus, while the cells for the priests belonging to the Memnonium, in the 
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middle of the city of Thebes, were outside the walls of the temple; in this 
temple at Phils, situated at the frontier of the kingdom, the cells were more 
ed building. This temple 


cautiously placed within the walls of the fortifi 























Fig. 9. , 
was one of the places in which Osiris was said to be buried (Diod. Sic., lib. i, 
22); and here the priests every day made use of three hundred and sixty 
sacred vessels, as they poured out three hundred and sixty libations of milk 
in his honour, and in token of their grief for his sufferings. No oath was 
so binding as that sworn in the name of him that lies buried at Philw, and 
none but priests were allowed to set foot upon this sacred island.” 
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- One of the most curious topics connected with the religious opinions 
of the Egyptians, is their system of belief in a future state; and we 
look for our information concerning it to the funereal papyri: 


“Tt is to the later times of Egyptian history, perhaps to the five centuries 
immediately before the Christian era, that the religious opinions contained 
in the funereal papyri chiefly belong. The roll of papyrus buried with the 
mummy often describes the funeral; and then goes on to the return of the 
soul to the body, the resurrection, the various trials and difficulties which 
the deceased will meet and overcome in the next world, and the garden of 
Paradise, in which he awaits the day of judgment; the trial on that day; 
and it then shews the punishment which would have awaited him if he had 
been found guilty. The papyrus is five, ten, twenty, or even sixty feet in 
length, It is divided into chapters of hieratic writing, each headed with a 
picture. First we see the grief for his death; the men hold up their hands 
in prayer, the women throw dust upon their heads, and all beat their breasts; 
the mummy is placed in a boat and ferried across the sacred lake; the god- 
desses Isis and Nephthys, in the boat with it, hang over it in grief; the 
procession moves forward to the temple, in front of which stand two obelisks; 
the priests carry a variety of standards, each an image of a god on a pole, 
and lead with them an animal for the sacrifice. In front of the temple a 
bountiful offering is made of food, birds, beasts, fishes, fruits, bread, and wine. 
There the mummy is received with the honours due to such costly gifts, 
and is agrees in its tomb, by the side of which stands the tombstone. Then 
begin the events of the next life. The deceased in the boat of Ra, on his 
knees before the threefold Horus, presents his offering to these gods. Again 
he joins his wife in worshipping the sun, while four apes worship another 
figure of the same god, and a priest presents to him and his wife fire and 
water as divine honours. Before his journey he addresses his prayers to the 
various gods, and then enters upon his labours. He attacks with spear in 
hand the crocodiles, lizards, scorpions, and snakes, which beset his path; 
and, passing through these dark regions, he at length reaches the land of 
Amenti, whose goddess is a hawk standing upon a perch. Here the sun’s 
rays cheer his steps; and he meets, among other wonders, the head of Horus 
rising out of a lotus flower, ae pe Pthah, the phoenix, his own soul in the 
form of a bird with human head, and the goddess Isis as a serpent of good- 
ness, The soul then returns to the mummy, and puts life into its mouth. 
He then enters upon his farm, floating upon one of the canals in a boat, and 
passing by the landmark at its boundary. In this farm he ploughs, he sows 
the seed, he reaps the corn, and presents his offerings to the god of the Nile, 
who fills the canals with water. Then follow his prayers to numerous gods 
and temples. At length arrives the day of judgment, and he js brought 
before the god Osiris and his forty-two assessors, to have his conduct weighed 
in the great scales, as described in e 50. After the trial we are shewn 
the lake of fire into which the wicked are to be thrown, and the gods of 
— (the Cabeiri) with swords in their hands. These, however, do 

im no injury. They are in his case overcome, and each safely imprisoned 
in a cell under ground, or under the river Nile. 

“ Sometimes the tree of life, with the goddess Neith in its branches, is one 
of the trees in the Paradise which the deceased enters. Sometimes he only 
reaches this happy land after his trial and acquittal, instead of being allowed 
to wait there until the day of judgment. Simsttinds we see more of the 
punishment of the wicked: their heads are hanging from posts, their bodies 
imprisoned in caves, or they are awaiting their punishment with their arms 
tied behind them. Some papyri explain the transmigration of souls, as 
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before mentioned, and shew us the good man within the body of a ram, and 
the wicked man driven away in the form of a pig.” 


Mr. Sharpe treats of the results produced by the contact of Christi- 
anity with Egyptian mythology, and brings forward many valuable 
statements and unusual opinions which may startle some readers, 
though they cannot refrain from perusing them to the veryend. Thus, 
in speaking of the Christian controversies, which convulsed Egypt in 
the time of Athanasius, he says : 


“It was during these years of civil trouble and political agitation that 
Christianity, or at least a form of religion which called itself Christian, 
spread over the whole of Egypt. That large class of the population which 
a few years before formed the priesthood of the old temples, were now 
Christian monks. They were all zealous supporters of Athanasius, and all 
earnest against the Arian opinions of the Greeks. For their use three 
Egyptian translations of the Bible were made,—one into the language used 
in the Western half of the Delta, called Coptic; a second into that of the 
Eastern half, called Bashmuric; and a third into the Thebaic, for the use of 
Upper Heypt and Nubia. They readily fitted the old temples to the new 
religion. Their opinions had undergone but small change. On the rock- 
temple of Kneph, opposite Abou Simbel, they painted the figure of the 
Saviour, with a glory round his head, upon the ceiling; and thus it became 
a Christian church. The great courtyard of the temple of Medinet Abou, 
at Thebes, was used as a cathedral church, dedicated to St. Athanasius. 
In some cases they removed from before their eyes the memorials of the 
old superstition, by covering up the sculptures on the walls with mud from 
the Nile, and white plaster. In other cases they contented themselves with 
making a slight change in the sculpture, as at the temple of Seboua in 
Nubia, where they painted the figure of the apostle Peter over that of the 
old god of the temple; and the sculpture now — King Ramesis IT 
presenting his offerings to the Christian saint. (See fig. 11.) 








Fig. 11. 
We conclude with the author’s last pages : 
“The book trade of Alexandria gave to the Egyptian opinions a great 
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importance in the Christian world. All the oldest and_best_manuscripts of 
the Greek Bible now remaining were written by Alexandrian penmén,—that 
of Paris, that of the Vatican, that of Cambridge, that of the British Museum, 
and that from Mount Sinai, now in Russia. In Alexandria were made the 
Ethiopic version, and probably the early Latin version. The Armenian 
version and the old Syriac version were corrected in Alexandria from the 
most approved and newest Greek text. These are strong proofs of the rank 
which that city held, and of its power to guide the opinions of foreign 
Christians. Nor were corn and books the only products which other countries 
received from Egypt, either as tribute or by purchase. 

“ About the middle of the fourth century there was a general digging up 
of the bodies of the most celebrated Christians of former ages, to heal the 
diseases and strengthen the faith of theliving. The tombs of Egypt, crowded 
with mummies which had lain there for centuries, could of course furnish 
relics more easily than most countries; and Constantinople then received 
from Egypt a quantity of bones which were supposed to be those of the 
martyrs slain in the Pagan persecutions. The Archbishop John Chryso- 
stome received them gratefully; and though himself smarting under the 
reproach that he was not orthodox, according to the measure of the super- 
stitious Egyptians, he thanks God that Egypt, which sent forth its corn to 
feed its hungry neighbours, could also send the bodies of so many martyrs 
.to sanctify their churches. And Gregory of Nazianzum a little before had 
* remarked that Egypt was the most Christ-loving of countries; and adds with 
true simplicity that, wonderful to say, after having so lately worshipped 
bulls, goats, and crocodiles, it was now teaching the world the worship of 
the Trinity in the truest form.” 





POSTSCRIPT. 


CILGERRAN CASTLE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Srr,—As one of the local secretaries of the Cambrian Archeological 
Association, I do not think I should be justified in letting much time 
elapse without informing you that, on Saturday, July 29, 1863, a large 
portion of the wall of Cilgerran Castle, 56 feet long and 20 feet high, 
forming a kind of breastwork, fronting the river, and abutting on the 
south-eastern tower, fell down. Symptoms of decay had been observed 
in it some days previously. On Friday morning the pathway above 
it was cracked; and about an hour after midnight the whole came 
down with a tremendous crash, much to the terror of the inhabitants 
of a neighbouring cottage, whose deep repose was so frightfully broken 
that they might have imagined an earthquake had taken place. This 
‘‘untoward event” would have been a source of regret were it only 
the work of time,— 


Out upon time! It will leave no more 

Of the things to come than the things before. 

Out upon time! who for sure will leave 

But enough of the past for the future to grieve 
On that which hath been, and that which must be. 
What we have seen, our sons shall see,— 
Remnant of things that have passed away, 
Fragments of stone reared by creatures of clay.” 


Lorp Byron's Siege of Corinth. 


But it is more to be deplored as it is the work of man,—the result of 
excavations made under it by quarrymen; which excavations have 
now extended to the base of the south-eastern tower; and the conse- 
quence will be, that, unless the force of public opinion is brought to 
bear upon those whose duty it is to preserve the venerable pile, one of 
its massive towers will soon be numbered among the things that were. 

On the following Wednesday a great part of a garden above it fell. 
How much more may yet give way, it is impossible to say. It is sin- 
gular that the week before a poor man lost his life by falling over the 
precipice into the quarry, near the said wall; and there can be no 
doubt but that the quarrymen are liable w be indicted for digging too 
near an ancient and perilous pathway without providing a proper 
fence. Will no species of destruction—not even the destruction of 
human life—put an end to this infamous proceeding ? 

From the Coedmore fields the fallen wall presents a most unsightly 
aspect. The quarry which was once opened immediately under the 
towers, is now closed. This is well as far as it goes; but unfortu- 
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nately the hoary rock on which the castle stands, has been covered 
with rubbish about one hundred feet wide and forty feet high; the 
débris of the quarty under the fallen wall, which has been wheeled 
into the river, impeding its navigation, and materially impairing the 
fine view of the castle by diminishing its apparent height from the 
river, and partially depriving it of one of the chief elements of its sur- 
passing grandeur,—the abruptness of its ascent from the water; so 
that if the towers are permitted to topple, the whole will assume the 
appearance of a huge misshapen mass of rubbish. 

Cardigan, from its isolated position, was formerly called the Ultima 
Thule of civilization. Whether it ever deserved this designation or not 
is at present beside the question, but it must be confessed that a more 
qutrageous piece of Vandalism than that which is now going on in its 
immediate neighbourhood was never perpetrated in the darkest icono- 
clastic age, or among the most savage nations of the earth. Although 
the neighbourhood is not deficient in vestiges of prehistoric and medi- 
eval antiquity, as the excursionists, during the meeting of our Asso- 
ciation at Cardigan in 1859, can prove, and they saw but little of what 
might have been seen to advantage if time had permitted, still I am 
‘free to admit that objects likely to arrest the attention and admira- 
tion of the passing traveller are not very numerous here, and I am 
sorry to add, that they are getting rarer every year. 

Among the most prominent of the latter description might well be 
classed Cilgerran Castle. It is situate on a lofty rock of schistose 
slate, with two projecting points and trees and copse wood on either 
side, reaching. from the summit of the tall cliffs, and feathering 
downward to the edge of the water. On one of these points stands 
the castle, consisting of two large towers, with curtain walls, 
adapted to the sinuosity of the rock, which is insulated by deep 
ravines, and on the western side by a rill, which in winter swells into 
a mighty torrent. When seen from the village, the ruin, with its 
two huge drum towers, gives one the idea of a great and mighty 
fortress, answering the purpose for which it was erected, but not 
equal in grandeur and magnificence to some of the baronial mau- 
sions of the same date. It is only when viewed from the river, 
with its accessories of high rocks and wood and water, that it 
becomes an object of surpassing beauty. I have seen it towering 
aloft, amid foliage, clothed in the verdure of spring, or variegated 
with the thousand tints of autumn. I have seen it during a sum- 
mer’s sunset, when all the surrounding scene was swathed in lam- 
bent gold. I have seen it at the twilight, looming to an immense 
and inconceivable magnitude. I have seen the moonbeam’s smile 
hanging on its sable brow, “like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear.” I 
have seen it casting its gigantic shadow on the leafy surface of the 
opposite slope, and a more splendid and magnificent object mine eyes 
never beheld; indeed, I have heard travelled friends who were fami- 
liar ‘with the Rhine and other celebrated rivers, whose practised eye 
could discern beauties hid from the uninitiated, and whose artistic 
taste well qualified them to form a correct opinion of light and shade, 
most loud in their commendation of Cilgerran Castle. And is all this 
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beauty to be demolished without one effort to preserve it, nor without 
a solemn protest against such a sweeping act of destruction? There: 
is a plea for everything, and probably for the demolition of this ma- 
jestic pile. What it is I am at a loss to discover. Some animadver- 
sions have been made on the late conversion into a modern residence 
of a neighbouring castle, which, for splendid design and elegant out- 
line, must be admitted to have been superior even to Cilgerran Castle, 
taken per se. 

The castles of this country were of two kinds. The first and most 
numerous, like Cilgerran, were built by Norman barons, and after- 
wards increased in number by Edward I, who connected the whole 
together by a threefold chain of fortresses, traversing and surrounding 
the principality to protect the invaders in the enjoyment of their un- 
just possessions. These, after the wars of Owen Glendower, became, 
happily, unnecessary. It is true that some of them were occupied 
during the parliamentary wars, but they could not withstand the force 
of gunpowder; and in this age of science, (when a shell can be 
throw to the distance of two miles, and set a fort on fire, as in the late 
case of Fort Sumter) would be mere houses of straw. The walls of 
Lacedemon were its inhabitants; and this may be said, in a great 
measure, of this country; yet national defences, carried on according 
to the principles of modern science, are not to be neglected. That 
“ Britannia needs no bulwarks’” may sound prettily in a popular song, 
but the greatest men of the age have thought otherwise. 

Another class of castles consisted of the princely mansions of the 
said barons, whose power was at one time almost regal, until their 
privileges were gradually curtailed by the Crown, their possessions 
reduced, and their castles dismantled, as the owners were not able to 
retain their ancient splendour. The ruins of both kinds of castles 
present a very imposing appearance, as they here and there lift up their 
hoary heads above the plains, surrounded by a halo, which they 
scarcely possessed even in their pristine glory, out of which it is a 
pity to deprive them. 

To decorate a ruin is like painting a lily, embellishing an ancient 
picture, or modernizing the antique costumes of family portraits in a 
picture gallery. The grand and stately tower and gateway of the 
castle referred to (undoubtedly the finest this side of Pembroke 
Castle) have certainly not been improved by the addition made to 
them; but this addition widely differs from the wholesale destruction 
of a fine old ruin; and, besides, the plea might, in this instance, be, 
domestic requirements, and the motive was certainly not a disregard 
for antiquity, but rather the reverse; the Puritans might plead enthu- 
siasm, the sincerity of their motives, the purity of their creed, the 
fervency of their zeal for the glory of God, and their great anxiety to 
put down every kind of idolatry; and their admirers might plead the 
darkness and ignorance of the times in extenuation of the wanton and 
unscrupulous havoc dealt by them in our sacred edifices among the 
symbols of salvation, the works of art, and the gorgeous decérations_ 
of the middle ages. The man who cut down Shakespeare’s mulberry- 
tree might plead that he merely destroyed what owed its importance to 
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uncertain tradition. The same might be said of the religio loci of many 
a place in this country. It might be pleaded in extenuation of the de- 
struction of works of art and antiquity by the screeching, snorting, pant- 
ing, smoke-emitting steam-engine, the annihilator of time and space, 
that such destruction is necessary in an age of progress, and that to it 
must be mainly attributed the commerce, the wealth, and the power 
of this great country. It might be advanced as a plea for the demo- 
lition of city churches, that such a demolition is necessary to clear off 
nuisances, widen the streets, and thereby contribute to the health and 
comfort of the fast-increasing population. But is Cilgerran Castle to 
be demolished for the purpose of carrying on a paltry, piddling trade 
in miserable slate stones which are more impervious to water convey- 
ance when they are wheeled into the river, than to water when they 
are fixed in a wall. There is a tradition, that a dragon was once seen 
on the top of the castle at Newcastle Emlyn; and it would be well if 
a dragon were perched on the battlements of Cilgerran Castle, who, 
with his sting, would warn off the unscrupulous marauders who are 
endeavouring to sap the foundations of this time-honoured fortress. 
One of the cromlechs in this district is situate in a garden, and to this 
rock was some time ago attached a dragon, in the shape of an old ter- 
magant, who administered no end of abuse to any traveller daring 
enough to enter the garden and trample down her cabbages. There 
might have been an Andromeda chained to the rock, but 1 never saw 
her; but of the existence of the dragon I had ocular and auricular 
proofs. This garden could not be said to vie with the garden of the 
Hesperides, either in the beauty of its situation or in the deliciousness 
of its fruit; nor could the task of encountering the war of tongues in 
pursuit of the golden apples be deemed Herculean. The fangs of the 
animal were certainly not pleasant to look upon, but they contained 
no deadly poison. If any rabid antiquary were anxious to enter the 
garden, I dare say he might have done so without much difficulty. It 
is more than probable that a Cerberean sop, vulgarly called a tip, 
would have effectually done the business. It has often occurred to 
me that it would be well if all the antiquities of Wales had such a 
guardian. Shakespeare represents Fluellin as telling King Henry, 
“If your Majesty is remembered of it, the Welchmen did goot ser- 
vice in a garden where leeks did grow, wearing leeks in their Mon- 
mouth caps, which, your Majesty knows to this hour, is an honourable 
badge of the service, and I do believe your Majesty takes no scorn to 
wear the leek upon St. Tavy’s Day.” 

In the garden of Hougoumont the Guards did good service at 
Waterloo, and this guard, who was in herself a host, did good ser- 
vice in a garden, more, I fear, from a regard for her leeks than for the 
stone with all its ancient traditions; but the act was in itself good, 
let the motive be what it might. 

Forty years ago a boat excursion from Cardigan to Llechryd, by 
Cilgerran Castle, weather and tide permitting, was one of the most 
delightful treats which could be offered to a stranger visiting this 
neighbourhood. It is still so in a modified degree, though the 
scenery has been much vulgarized by rubbish. After passing Car- 
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digan bridge, on the left are Cardigan Castle, Priory, and Church, 
and on the right is a dilapidated cottage, which, as I gather from a 
very ancient document, occupies the site of a chapel, near which 
Archbishop Baldwin and Giraldus preached the third crusade, nearly 
seven hundred years ago. Imagination peoples the place thronged 
with thousands, hanging with rapture on the preacher’s lips, drinking 
with avidity his words, and elbowing each other in their anxiety to 
embrace the sacred symbol, to be invested with which they deemed a 
greater honour than to be clothed in scarlet, and enrolled among the 
monarchs of the world. Mothers encouraging their boys to receive 
the cross, to leave their home and all its dear delights to brave the 
horrors of the deep, and to make every sacrifice for what they con- 
sidered the best of causes. At the conclusion of the service one 
might imagine he could hear the tremendous shout of the immense 
mass, like that of the Athenians of old, when excited by the thunders 
which Demosthenes hurled at the head of Philip. ‘Let us go against 
Philip,” said the Athenians. ‘‘ Let us go against the infidel,” said 
the Christians. ‘ Let us drive him out of the Holy Land. Let not 
his unhallowed feet any longer pollute the sacred soil consecrated by 
the footsteps of the Saviour of Mankind. Let us go 


“To chase those pagans in those holy fields 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross,” 


SHaxKsPEaRE.—Hen. IV. 


Let us charitably hope that among this great multitude there were 
some at least who really embraced the doctrines of the cross, although 
many, if not the major part of them, were under the influence of blind 
superstition and engulfed in tenfold night. At that time, the scene 
just referred to, was frequently contrasted near the same spot, by one 
of a very different nature. The march of armies, the tramp of chargers, 
the sound of the battering-rams against the walls of the castle; the 
shout of conquest, the groans of the dying, and the heaps of the. 
slain; the rapine and slaughter, and all the horrors accompanying the 
worst of wars. 

The different reaches of the river are well described by Malkin— 
“The first reach of the river is through meadows, with the castle, 
the church, and Priory of Cardigan on the left. If you look down- 
wards, you have the ancient bridge and the well planted banks be- 
yond it seen through the arches; if upwards, a plentifully irrigated 
flat, with a bolder scenery of rocks and hanging woods at the ex- 
tremity. These, on the approach, are attended with all that effect 
which such objects derive from an aquatic view. The second reach 
improves in beauty, and is altogether different from the obstreperous 
character of the Welsh rivers in general. The rocks rise abruptly 
from the shore and to a considerable height, but so well clothed with 
wood that their points are only now and then visible, breaking the 
continuity of the foliage without infringing on the composure of the 
scene. The bend of the river fades from the eye each way, and leaves 
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the gently gliding bark as if in the centre of an unruffied lake. The 
groves rise on each other, sometimes receding and sometimes overhang- 


» ing the stream. On winding round the third and finest reach, the 


circumstances do not change, but receive a heightening to their effect 
by. two new features. The hanging woods on the left draw back 
from the river’s edge just far enough to make room for a narrow strip 
of green meadow, undulating from the eye in no formal or tediously 
protracted line; while the rich scenery on the right is grandly ter- 
minated by the overtopping towers of Cilgerran Castle. These, how- 
ever, after the first glimpse, are wrested from the view by the imter- 
vening cliffs, and excite a feeling of regret that so classical an 
ornament should be so partially conceded to the spot, when, on 
clearing an angular position, the lofty ruin with the commanding 
tock on which it is placed, stands at once close upon the view, alters 
the face of the scene and calls up fresh ideas. In the centre of this 
extensive range, where wood is involved with wood, and hills melt 
continuously into each other, an insulated rock uncovered, but for a 
partial covering of moss, rises from the brink abruptly with its castel- 
lated honours on its brow, that vibrate on reflection on the surface of 
the water. Nothing can be more striking than this contrast of natural 
circumstances, nothing more consonant with them than these artificial 
accompaniments, mellowed and improved by time and decay, but 
still lording it over the peaceful scene it overlooks.” 

This description was more correct when written many years ago 
than at present. The remnant of the towers and curtain wall of 
Cardigan Castle had not then (like Napoleon the Great) been con- 
fronted by a nation of shop-keepers, neither had the navigation of the 
noble river been impeded to such a degree as it is at present by the 
débris of the slate quarries. The second reach of the river is of its 
kind equal to either of the three (the castle excepted), and not to be 
excelled by any other in the kingdom. It consists of a series of 
dissolving views blending with, and lost in each other, in such in- 
terminable variety as to render it one of the finest specimens of lake 
scenery that can well be imagined. On a fine summer’s evening, 
when the tints of the foliage are gilded by the rays of the setting 
sun, and the boat moves gently on the glassy surface of the water, 
such a picture of stillness and repose, together with the most en- 
chanting beauty, is presented, as to induce one to imagine himself 
in fairyland. Anyone taken there asleep, and placed in a coracle 
on the river, would, like the tinker in the play, fancy that he had 
well nigh taken leave of his senses. The rocks, however, are 
now becoming more disagreeably visible, and in a short time, are 
likely to ‘‘ break the continuity of the foliage” in another sense, and 
in such a manner as not only to “infringe on the composure of the 
scene, but likewise on the composure of the tourist who remembers 
its former beauty.” The regret of Mr. Malkin that the castle does 
not sooner make its appearance is not shared by me; for otherwise, 
many objects, admirable in themselvess, would have scant justice 
done them. The moment the castle comes to sight, it is the cynosure 
of every eye, the observed of all observers. And well worthy it is of 
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such attention. A most stupendous edifice, seated on a lofty preci- _ 
pice, overhanging the river, “‘ with its castellated honours gn its 
brow,”’ mellowed by time and decay, but still lording it over the peace 
ful scene it overlooks; in fact, it is par excellence, the lion of this 
district, and as far as regards situation, the lion of South Wales.~ If, 
however, some means are not speedily adopted to prevent the Sap- 
pers and Miners from sapping and undermining its foundation, it will 
soon meet with the fate of Shakespeare’s cloud-capped towers, ‘‘ and 
leave not a wreck behind.’ Now, this would be a crying and burning 
shame, and a lasting disgrace to the neighbourhood. It will be ob- 
served that I have not considered the castle from an archeologi- 
cal point of view (which will be done hereafter), but simply as an 
object of popular attraction, the demolition of which would be a 
great public loss. No attempt is here made to enter into a minnte 
description of its remaining parts, or of its probable extent and 
original formation; or to enumerate its historic traditions, and its 
claims on public attention as the scene of important events during the 
most stirring times upon record in the history of the principality, 
which no slate-splitting clodhopper can ever destroy. I have merely 
attempted to point out its beauties as a subject for the pen and pencil 
of the tourist, and as an object of admiration, not only to the learned 
savant, but to the unlettered admirer of any kind of fine sight, from 
a panorama to astreetshow. From the days of Giraldus downwards, 
Cilgerran Castle has been the idol of tourists, who, whatever places 
they omit to mention, make a point one and all to do it honour. 

To those who feel no inclination to follow the example of Moses in 
the Vicar of Wakefield, and have a ‘‘touch at the ancients,” an old 
religious house, like Peter Bell’s primrose, is a house and nothing 
more; while to others, the pursuit of natural science appears to be 
a sad waste of time. ButI- question whether there are many, literate 
or illiterate, who, when placed for the first time in a boat beneath 
Cilgerran Castle, would not feel their minds impressed with feelings 
of veneration and awe. If, however, it is permitted to fall, the fine 
wood around it might likewise be cut down, or, like Birnam Wood, 
walk to Dunsinane, and the sooner the curtain is dropped the better, 
which might be easily done by wheeling a few additional loads of stone 
into the river below Rosehill, and then exeunt omnes. Should a railway 
be ever opened to Cardigan, then un unwary traveller, lured to the 
spot by a glowing description of Cilgerran Castle, might, after making 
anxious inquiry (like Lord Macaulay’s New Zealander), find it among 
the monumenta perdita of the district. It would be an incalculable 
boon to this country if any gentleman or gentlemen of property, posi- 
tion, and influence would bestir themselves in the business (not neces- 
sarily as archeologists, but as lovers of the works of nature and art), 
and, before adopting any public measures, set the matter in its true 
light before the proprietor of the castle, who having but lately attained 
his majority, is certainly not responsible for the mischief which has 
been done. To remove the rubbish around the castle would be a 
hopeless task, and, if practicable, would be scarcely desirable, for, un- 
sightly as it is, it may probably be the means of preserving the south- 
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western tower. To rebuild the fallen wall, and stop the quarrying 
process, might easily be done, and, perhaps, little more could be 
effected. Should the worthy proprietor take the nfatter seriously in 
hand, he would merit the deep and lasting gratitude of the public in 
general, and of the Archeological Association in particular. Some- 
thing must be done, and that speedily, or it will be too late. There is 
scarcely a work of any great architectural merit or magnitude in 
North Pembrokeshire, and most certainly we cannot afford to lose - 
what we have. How earnestly do I wish I could enlist the sympathies 
of the Tivyside ladies on behalf of one of the few objects which 
they can with pride point out to their English visitors, being fully 
assured that it cannot but be interesting to strangers, particularly if 
they have the slightest pretensions to classic taste or refinement. 


Yours faithfully, 
Henry J. VINCENT. 


St. Dogmells, Cardigan, Sept. 7, 1863. 


[ We think that a formal remonstrance on this subject might well be 
made by the Association to the lessee or owner of the castle; and 
that the parties working thé quarries should be required to rebuild the 
fallen wall, and repair all consequent damages.—Ep. Arch. Cam. ] 
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MONDAY, AUGUST 24, 1863. 


The proceedings were commenced by Mr. BaBINGTON proposing 
that, in the unavoidable absence of the retiring President, H. Hussry 
Vivian, Esq., the Rev. Dr. Jonzs, V.P., should take the chair. 

.. The Rev. Dr. Jones said he much regretted the absence of Mr. 
Vivian, who had been their President for the last two years, and a 
most valuable member of the society. He was pleased to see so 
large a collection of articles in the room, because it showed that the 
ladies and gentlemen of the town and neighbourhood had been culti- 
vating archeology with very good intent; and ladies, whenever they 
took anything in hand, generally did it much better than gentlemen. 

Dr. Jones then read the following letter from H. Hussgy Vivian, 
Esq., M.P. :— 

‘Park House, 7th August, 1863. 


«My dear Sir,—It is with much regret that I find myself compelled 
to forego the pleasure of attending the Meeting of the Cambrian 
Archeological Society this year. It would have afforded me great 
satisfaction to have been able personally to resign into the hands of 
Sir John Walsh the presidentship of the society, which I have held 
with so much pleasure to myself during the past two years. I must, 
however, beg you to be good enough to tender on my behalf my re- 
signation of that office, and at the same time to offer to the members 
of the society my best thanks for the manner in which they have 
supported me, and the kindness they have invariably manifested 
towards me during the time that I held the position of President. 


‘I am, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, 


‘*H. Hussey Vivian. 
«The Rev. E. L. Barnwell, Ruthin.’ 


Dr. Jonzs then vacated the chair in favour of the President-elect. 

Sir Joun Wats, having taken the chair, proceeded to deliver 
his inaugural address. He said: Ladies and gentlemen,—lIt is, I 
am sure, with great pleasure that we welcome amongst us the re- 
presentatives of this distinguished society. It is one of the remark- 
able characteristics of the present age that societies of this nature 
have been established, and that they have so powerfully contributed 
to the advancement of every one of those departments of science 
and of learning, for the promotion of which such societies have 
been instituted. We find the parent of these societies in the Royal 
Society of England, established in the reign of King Charles the 
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Second. It is not necessary for me to call your attention to the great 
and important benefits which that society has conferred upon every 
department of science: an example so happy in its commencement 
and so fortunate in its results has been very generally followed. It 
has been followed particularly in the present generation; and within 
our own memories we see on all sides proofs of the efficacy of the 
union of talent, of intellect, and of exertion converging upon some 
one particular subject. We see that the union of mind—we see that 
the excitement of emulation—we see that the contributions of different 
persons, brought from very different quarters, have so powerfully 
advanced so many different sciences, and have so greatly contributed 
by their cooperation to the advancement of so many of those branches 
of knowledge which in our own generation have so largely extended 
the sphere of human capacity. If we turn to the Agricultural 
Society, for example, we see how powerfully it has contributed to the 
advancement of that most practical and that most useful of human 
pursuits. If we turn, on the other hand, to the Geographical Society, 
we again see the very great stimulus which that society has afforded 
to the advancement and the promotion of that most important and 
most interesting branch of human knowledge. Wherever we turn we 
find that these societies have been most powerful instruments for the 
advancement of learning; and certainly the Geographical Society is 
not behindhand with the other societies either in the benefits which 
it has conferred upon the particular science which it has taken up, or 
in the improvement of that science to the advancement of human 
knowledge. 

It is a striking and profound remark of Dr. Johnson, that ‘‘ what- 
ever makes the past, the distant, or the future predominant over 
the present raises us in the scale of thinking beings. Within the 
narrow circle of the present are comprised all our passions, all 
our appetites, all our selfishness, and all our vices: when you step 
beyond that circle, when you enter into the domain of the past, of 
the remote, or of the future, you at once step into the regions of 
pure intellect, of lofty imaginations, of noble aspirations. Once 
past that circle of the present, and you leave behind you all that 
is purely animal in our nature, and you enter into that province 
which belongs to the mental, to the spiritual, to the higher qualities 
of our being, to those which can link us with beings of a higher 
order, and with the parts of our more immortal nature.” Since 
these very remarkable and profound words of the great moral philo- 
sopher of the eighteenth century were uttered nearly one hundred 
years have rolled by. He uttered them in the consideration of what 
we may call an archeological subject, while surveying the ruins of 
Icolmkill in the Western Hebrides, which was the first edifice raised 
to the Christian religion in that distant sphere, and in the most remote 
and earliest ages of Christianity. Since that period has elapsed, 
during those ninety years which have rolled by since Dr. Johnson 
paid his visit to the Hebrides—for I think it occurred in the year 
1773—what mighty revolutions have taken place in human science, 
what a vast development has occurred in every branch of human 
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knowledge !——-how much and how great have been those bounds of 
the past and of the remote extended, which he considered at that 
time, with the wise prescience of philosophy, as the triumph of the 
spiritual and the intellectual over the merely carnal man. Let us 
just consider how many and how great have, in these ninety years, 
been the conquests of the human intellect. All sciences have been 
greatly extended; some—and some of the most important—have been 
absolutely created. Geology, as a science, did not exist at that period ; 
geology was yet an unopened book, was yet a sealed page; and yet 
how mighty are the revelations which geology has now given to man. 
How much has it explored the unrevealed past; how certain are the 
conclusions at which it has arrived; how proud are the triumphs of 
human intellect which it has achieved! Geography—that certainly 
was not a new science, but how greatly have its limits been extended. 
Even at this time, even at the moment at which I have the honour to 
address you, the adventurous spirit of an Englishman has solved the 
problem which for 4,000 years has excited the curiosity and baffled 
the energies of mankind. Even now a man yet young—a man far 
younger than many whom I have the honour to address—has dis- 
covered the source of the Nile, which, in the days of Herodotus, 
was a subject of question, and which up to these times has never 
been satisfactorily settled. The flag of England has floated over 
the sources of the Nile. Let us, again, turn to the numberless dis- 
coveries in mechanics and in arts, to the wonderful power which 
steam has given us.in our day, and which at that period when Dr. 
Johnson spoke was utterly unknown. What a key has been placed 
in our hands! What effect will that discovery produce upon the un- 
explored regions of Asia, possibly of Central Africa, and of America, 
which will probably be traversed in the course of the next century by 
rapid locomotives! How it will carry in its course civilization and 
improvement! And now, when I have thus briefly sketched, or 
indeed only partially alluded to, so many of those discoveries which 
have enriched the last century, and which perhaps have placed that 
century upon a level with that which has been so often cited before 
as the revival of civilization, when the compass, when printing, and 
when other great discoveries gave so vast an impetus to the human 
mind, I believe that when future generations look back upon this 
age they will consider it was at least equal in the importance of its 
discoveries to that which immediately followed the middle ages. 
Among these societies, among these sciences, certainly archeology 
takes no mean rank. Archeology is the twin sister, the faithful 
handmaiden, the useful col/aborateur of other most important branches 
of science. Geology and archeology go hand in hand together. 
Archeology and ethnology are most intimately connected. Archo- 
logy is, as it were, the torchlight to early history. To all these 
different departments of human knowledge archeology lends a useful 
and ready hand, a most important auxiliary assistance. Now, in the 
classification of this science, I think there has been adopted very 
generally by archeologists a division into the age of stone or flint 
material, the age of bronze, and the age of iron. I have always 
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thought myself that this, although no doubt a useful classifica- 
tion, is a less general and less intelligible one than the classifica- 
tion into those two periods of archeology, the one of which 
altogether precedes all human records—the one which dives al- 
together into past ages, as geology dives into the past, entirely 
relying upon the evidence of the facts which it explores, without seek- 
ing any other aid—and that later period of archzeology which rests on 
and is connected with extant records, written history, or tradition 
which may have a tolerable degree of credibility attached to it. In 
the one and the first instance archeology darts, as geology does, un- 
aided into unexplored regions, trusting entirely to the facts which it 
may elucidate or the evidence which it may procure. In the other it 
becomes the assistant and the handmaiden for the illustration of 
history and of record, throwing light upon distant and difficult pas- 
sages, and at the same time constantly corroborated by other sources 
of general knowledge and information. To illustrate the two branches, 
first of archeology solely unconnected with other sciences or with 
authentic records and known information, we will take the very re- 
markable ruins which have been discovered in Central America. In 
the midst of forests totally dissevered from any human races which 
exist, and which are inexplicable by any associations that we can find 
or trace with the tribes or with the natives that still exist upon that 
continent, there are found the most extraordinary and gigantic ruins 
and the monuments of races that have passed away and of empires 
that are extinct, without leaving any traces of their existence behind 
them. We find that these gigantic monuments still exist, that the 
archeologist explores them, and learns from their configuration, from 
their form, from their magnitude, and from the relics which they have 
left, some indications of the nature and the habits, of the intellect and 
the degree of civilization which those races had attained. But nothing 
more is known of them. History is silent respecting them. Tradi- 
tion gives no clue to them. We find these gigantic remains in the 
midst of these solitary American forests; but we have no explanations 
from any available sources of what were the fortunes and the destinies 
of the empires, or the considerable extent of power, which these 
monuments evince to have at one time existed. Another instance oc- 
curs to me of a very recent discovery—I will not say a very recent date, 
because the date is very old, but of very recent exploration. I mean 
the villages and dwellings which have been discovered on the mar- 
gin of the Swiss lakes. Here, again, there is no tradition to indi- 
cate what nations ever lived in those countries, what tribes of human 
beings ever inhabited them; but there the archeologist explores 
the ground and discovers, at the margin of these lakes and beneath 
the surface of the present water, traces of towns: he finds bridges 
connecting those towns, which were like little Venices, half-creations 
in the midst of the lakes; he finds implements of stone and iron, and 
in his explorations of these places discovers facts which demonstrate 
that nations have existed upon the earth, even in Europe, even in 
that Switzerland which we now travel over with so much pleasure and 
so much facility, of which no traces can be found, of which no records 
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are preserved of their nature, of their duration, of their civilization, or 
of anything concerning them, excepting these remains of their dwel- 
lings and their implements. These are two instances of archeology 
plunging altogether into the past. It is entirely a question for the spe- 
culation of the philosopher and the man of science when, how long ago, 
and under what circumstances these different races existed. They have 
disappeared from the earth; they have left no record behind them ex- 
cepting those traces which the industry and the skill of the archeolo- 
gist have discovered. Well, now we come to another and a later period. 
We come to a period in which the archeologist is no longer entirely 
dependent upon his own unaided exertions, but in which he calls to his 
aid the records which still exist—the records of the most remote anti- 
quity, and the records which he derives from Scripture. And here, 
again, a most interesting study in the page of archeology offers itself 
to the reader. And here, too, I may remark, that within that period 
of which I have spoken—within that period when Dr. Johnson ad- 
dressed those striking and noble words to the world—great discoveries 
have been made: the piercing and ever-active intellect of man has 
continued to unravel mysteries which have been sealed for ages, has 
continued to-open new stores of knowledge which one would have 
imagined had been for ever buried in the oblivions of time. The 
labours of oriental travellers have disinterred the ruins of the past 
splendours of the Assyrian empires. Preserved by the peculiar dry- 
ness of those climates, the glories of Nineveh are revealed to the gaze 
of the modern traveller almost in their primitive freshness: colours 
and tints which have been for an almost incalculable number of years 
shut from the sight of man are opened and revealed again in all their 
primitive and glowing beauty. All the ornaments, all the forms of 
buildings, all the designs of those ancient Babylonian and Assyrian 
empires are made familiar to the modern observer; and if you have the 
curiosity to go to the Crystal Palace you may see in this the nine- 
teenth century an exact representation of what might have been the 
council-chamber of Ninus or the apartment of Semiramis. If, on 
the other hand, you turn to another of the great ancient empires of the 
world—if you turn to Egypt, archeology has here again made most 
important conquests. It seems to be demonstrated, it is generally 
held, that the key to the hieroglyphics which cover the Pyramids has 
been discovered, and that, by the labour of modern orientalists, the 
histories of the Pharaohs, and of the inscriptions which contain the 
records of those far-distant times, have been laid open and are now 
become a part of history and of fact. These are wonderful and great 
achievements for archeological science to have effected. This is no 
little triumph for this generation, in which such mighty conquests 
of human ingenuity, and perseverance, and constant research have 
been realized. But enough, perhaps you will say, of these more 
distant, more general, and very grand but somewhat remote sub- 
jects. Perhaps you will think that, with Dr. Johnson, I am carrying 
you a little too far into the very remote and the very distant, and are 
desirous that we shall come to a narrower, a nearer, and a more 
home-circle, Well, I am very anxious to follow humbly, as far as I 
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can, in this path. We welcome with great satisfaction, with great 
cordiality, the presence of the Cambrian Archeological Society in 
this vicinity, and we hope that it may not be altogether unworthy 
the researches of men of science and men of learning. It does 
appear to us that these localities offer objects of some interest to the 
archeologist, because they are the seat, because they are as it were 
the battle-field of various different and succeeding nations who have 
in turn contended for supremacy in these islands. Here, within a 
limited locality, you will find traces of the Ancient Briton, and memo- 
rials of the conquering Roman. You will see an ever-memorable and 
striking work of the Anglo-Saxon kings; and you will find numerous 
remains of that great Norman conquest which affected so much and 
which has left so lasting an impression upon English history, society, 
and manners. Wherever you go, I hope, gentlemen, that your 
science and your practical knowledge will enable you to enrich our 
less practical acquaintance with these objects, and that many facts 
will illustrate the matters to which I have adverted. Offa’s Dyke 
certainly is a most remarkable and interesting work and relic of the 
Saxons. Wapley encampment is attributed to the Romans. At Pains- 
castle, at Radnor castle, and Ludlow castle, and in many other parts 
of this country are relics of the Norman conquest and of the constant 
war which they waged with the Celtic tribes of Wales. These, on 
examination, will be found to be most valuable means of archeolo- 
gical and antiquarian science. I have always thought that in these 
modern times there has been a word which has been generally 
introduced, and which I believe is of American origin, which gives to 
my mind a very false impression of the origin and of the history of 
the English race. We hear of nothing now in all the newspapers— 
we hear of nothing in many of the popular works of the day but the 
Anglo-Saxon—the Anglo-Saxon race and the Anglo-Saxon language, 
the pure well of Anglo-Saxon undefiled. There seems to be an at- 
tempt to resolve everything that is English into something which is 
called Anglo-Saxon. Now it has always appeared to me that such an 
attempt is very much a perversion of the known facts of history, and 
of that which has arrived to us from our knowledge of the past. The 
great British race, of which we are units, appears to me to be a sort 
of composite race, and to call us Anglo-Saxons is, I think, as un- 
reasoning and absurd as it would be to call us gipsies. The real fact 
is that, representing as I do a Welsh constituency and a Welsh county, 
and standing here, as I do, almost upon Welsh soil, I cannot but re- 
mind this Archeological Society that an immense portion of the popu- 
lation of these islands is Celtic, and not Anglo-Saxon. If we go to 
that great index of the origin of races, to language, we find that half 
our English is Norman and not Saxon—that we have got an immense 
portion of our language, as well as a great portion of our laws and 
customs, from the Normans, and not from the Saxons. When we 
hear of “the pure well of Saxon undefiled,” I should like to know 
how people would speak English if the Norman element were entirely 
eliminated. Those words which represent abstract ideas, and perhaps 
a higher tone of thought, are very much Norman, All words ending 
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in “tion” such as affection, distraction,. dissimulation, and many 
others of that very numerous class—are glecidedly of Norman-French 
origin. And this is the case not only with words of a higher signifi- 
cation, which would be supposed to embody a higher tone, or a less 
familiar tone, of thought, but with more common words. The days 
of the week are all Saxon, but the names of the months are Norman 
March, June, July, etc.; these are all derived from the Latin 
through the Norman. If we go again to very familiar and every-day 
expressions and thoughts, such for instance as our dinner—and no- 
thing comes to people more frequently than the idea of dinner—we 
find that in general living animals are Saxon, but dead meat Norman: 
the ox and the sheep are Saxon, but beef, mutton, and veal are de- 
cidedly Norman. In the presence of gentlemen much more able 
than I am to follow this argument, and this train of thought, I need 
hot continue these illustrations; but there is one subject which I 
think archeology will render patent, namely, that it will show that in 
many respects the ideas to which I have alluded are false, and that the 
English nation—the British nation I should rather call it, comprehend- 
ing Wales and Scotland—is a composite nation; that it is a nation, 
the great merits and noble qualities of which have been the conse- 
quence of the amalgamation of different races, and the gradual pro- 
duction of the high English qualities from all (hear). I will not tres- 
pass longer upon your attention. We feel that this archeological 
question is a most interesting, a most important, and a most valuable 
one. We feel that its inquiries are calculated to promote to a very 
great degree many other sciences and subjects interesting to them- 
selves. We rejoice that you have done us the honour, in turn with 
other Welsh counties, to give us the advantage of your presence and 
your inquiries. We most cordially hope, and we fully believe, that 
the result of your visit to this part of the country will be to afford to 
us much valuable information; and we hope also that your visit to a 
county which I think will not be found to be deficient in rural beauty 
and attraction, will not be wholly disagreeable to yourselves. I trust 
that this meeting will be one of mutual advantage, and at the same 
time of mutual pleasure. I thank you most cordially in the name of 
Radnorshire for the honour you have done us in visiting our county, 
and I can only hope that you may be fully recompensed for the trouble 
which you have taken in coming here. 

The Presipent then called on Mr. BaRNWELL to read the follow- 
ing Report : 

‘“‘ After a period of many years, the Cambrian Archeological Asso- 
ciation revisits the county of Radnor, after having visited every county 
in the Principality, as well as Cornwall. Those of the members who 
were present on that occasion do not require to be reminded of that 
very agreeable and successful meeting, as well as the genuine hospi- 
tality with which they were received. 

‘‘In the year 1856 the Association met at Ludlow, as the centre for 
excursions in Radnorshire, under the presidency of the late Hon. R. 
H. Clive, who, with other staunch supporters of the Association, such 
as Mr. Edward Rogers, of Stanage, and Lord Dungannon, who both 
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took so active a part in the proceedings, and, so very lately, Mr. Beriah 
Botfield, have since passed away. Deeply, however, as the Associa- 
tion regrets so many losses of old friends, there is one name which 
cannot be passed over in silence, namely, of that accomplished scholar 
and gentleman, Sir Geo. Cornewall Lewis, who had kindly consented 
to preside over this meeting. So irreparable did that loss appear to 
be, that at one time your committee hesitated as to the propriety of 
the Society holding its usual meeting. From this difficulty, however, 
they were relieved by the ready kindness of Sir John Walsh’s accept- 
ance of the presidential chair, under whose auspices your committee 
confidently anticipate that the present meeting will be as satisfactory 
and as useful as any of its predecessors. 

‘The progress of the Society still continues to be of a satisfactory 
kind as regards the number of members, but it is necessary once more 
to remind the members that another element is required if the Asso- 
ciation is to continue in the work it has been engaged in for nearly 
twenty years, viz,, the active co-operation on the part of all in supply- 
ing the editorial committee with notices or other communications of 
local history or antiquities. The Journal, now consisting of about 
twenty volumes, inclusive of the supplements, is styled 4 Record of the 
Antiquities of Wales and the Marches, a title it can only prove its 
right to by the general co-operation of those who, in widely-dispersed 
localities, are the only persons on whom the Society can effectually rely. 
Among the supplemental volumes of the third and present series are to 
be found the only history of Radnorshire, the work of the late Rev. 
Jonathan Williams, the Gesta Regum Britannia, the Gwentian Chro- 
nicle of Caradoc of Lancarvan, and the Survey of Gower, the second 
portion of which is completed, with the exception of the last sheet; 
and which, with the Chronicle, will be, without any delay, issued to 
the members. 

‘‘Your committee have had under their consideration the question, 
whether it would be desirable to commence the fourth series of the 
Archeologia Cambrensis with 1864, an arrangement by which new 
members would be so far accommodated, that they would be able to 
have a complete series without great inconvenience, more particularly 
as the impression of the two first volumes is not now easily procura- 
ble. They have, however, come to the resolution to continue the 
present series. 

“Your committee announce with pleasure, that, although the 
Archeological Association of Brittany was, some years since, dis- 
solved by the French Government, yet the leading antiquarians of 
that country still take a great interest in the proceedings of the Cam- 
brian Archeological Association, to the pages of which they are not 
unfrequent contributors. M. de Keranflech’ has commenced a series 
of valuable articles on early inscribed Breton stones, of singular inte- 
rest as regards Welsh monuments of the same kind, the number 
and importance of which have been first made public by this Asso- 
ciation in such a manner as regards the accuracy of the illustrations 
and descriptions, that even had the Association done nothing else, it 
would have been deemed to have deserved well of its country, and 
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worthy of the support of all, who can appreciate the importance of 
such monuments, most of which are believed to record the Christianity 
of this country at a period antecedent to the arrival of Augustine. 

‘“‘ The balance in the hands of the bankers amounts to £49 19s. 2d. 
It will be, however, remembered that the funds of the Association are 
now charged with an annual sum of £50 towards the editorial ex- 
penses, as unanimously agreed on at the meeting at Truro. 

“‘It is unnecessary to remind the Association of the manner in 
which Mr. H. Hussey Vivian performed his duties as president for the 
last two years, and how much by his own personal exertions he con- 
tributed to the pleasure and success of the meetings at Swansea and 
Truro. In therefore recommending an especial vote of thanks for 
those services, your committee would suggest that his name be added 
to the list of Vice-Presidents. They also recommend the Dean of 
Bangor’s name to be placed on the same list. Your committee regret 
that the engagements of Mr. W. L. Banks preclude his rendering the 
Society his assistance as general secretary, and would therefore pro- 
pose that the Rev. Edward Powell Nicholls, of Liandough, be re- 
quested to accept the office. The retiring members of the committee 
are the Rev. William Basil Jones, T. Pryse Drew, Esq., and the Rev. 
R. R. Parry Mealy; and your committee recommend that the Rev. 
Basil Jones, T. Pryse Drew, Esq., William Llewellyn, Esq. (of Pon- 
typool), and the Rev. John Edwards (of Newtown) be elected as 
members.” 

Mr. BasrneTon moved, that the report be received and adopted, 
and that it be ordered to be printed in the Archeologia Cambrensis. 
The report, he said, showed that the Society was in a prosperous con- 
dition, but it also showed that that prosperous condition could not be 
maintained without the exertions, not merely of active and influential 
members who were highly interested in its objects, but by the co- 
operation of the whole body of members scattered throughout the Prin- 
cipality. They had not, he was sorry to say, received quite so much 
of that literary support, as they could have wished, from the mem- 
bers, who were scattered pretty uniformly over the different counties 
of Wales. The speaker proceeded to enforce the necessity of this 
duty as calculated to strengthen the bonds of the Society, and to ex- 
press his conviction, that the neglect of it arose from the fact of gen- 
tlemen undervaluing their power to impart valuable instruction by 
papers on subjects of interest in their own parishes or districts. 

The adoption of the report having been unanimously agreed to, 
Mr. BARNWELL was called on by the PresrDENT to read some notes 
on the late excavations of the great tumulus at Carnac, in Brittany, 
which will appear in the Journal of the Association. 

Before commencing his paper, Mr. BaRNWELL briefly alluded to 
the general character of these monuments, as of their dispersion in 
distant localities, none of the earliest kind (generally acknowledged 
to be the plain sepulchral chamber known by the names of “ crom- 
lech” in this country and “dolmen” in France) being found on the 
eastern side of France, while they are very common in the western 
and north-western districts, and more particularly near the coast. He 
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alluded to another general impression, that the Carnac monuments 
formed one large group, thought by some to have extended nearly a 
distance of eight or ten miles, whereas it seems more probable that 
they consist of four or five separate groups, extending at intervals 
between Carnac and the small arm of the sea that runs up towards 
Crach. Each distinct group commences with smaller monoliths, which 
continually increase in size, until they terminate in what is thought to 
be a kind of enceinte, either rectangular or semicircular. Then follows 
a void space without any remains of such monuments; after which 
commences another group, the first stones of which are also smaller 
than those they precede, which are again terminated by the enceinte; 
after which, at about the same distance as between the first two 
groups, another similar group occurs, and soon. In this manner along 
the whole coast, from the arm of the sea already mentioned, as far as 
Port Louis, these monuments exist in one continuous line, the most 
remarkable being those of Carnac, Erdeven, and Plouhinec. 

In alluding to the suggestion of a French antiquary, that an ap- 
proximate date might be ascertained for the stone chambers, by taking 
the mean of their various orientations, Mr. Barnwell thought that it 
would be necessary to assume the truth of the statement, that Bar- 
dic circles (which are now generally considered to be merely sepul- 
chral enclosures), as well as the stone chambers, were invariably 
erected by their builders, so as to have the entrance exactly facing the 
rising sun on the day of the erection. As’to the statement also, that the 
chambers always lay uniformly, more or less, east and west, he thought 
it desirable that, whenever the mutilated state of such monuments in 
this country permitted, care should be taken to ascertain how far this 
is really the fact. Mr. Barnwell also alluded to the circumstance, 
that, as regards Brittany, stone implements (with one exception, where 
two gold collars were found), were invariably the sole weapons dis- 
covered, bronze implements, which were not uncommonly discovered 
under other circumstances, not having as yet been found in these 
chambers. This would tend to indicate the greater age of this class 
of monuments, usually called Celtic, although they may have been 
erected by an earlier race. 

Dr. Jonzs, in reply to Mr. Barnwell’s observations, stated that the 
late Mr. Kemble doubted whether stone implements, which were found 
in the north of Europe, in conjunction with bronze and iron ones, were 
in reality so much earlier. With reference to the stone chambers in 
Brittany opening to the east, it was certainly not so in the case of 
the Pyramids, which had their entrances turned towards the north, 
while he had observed the same arrangement in some of the large 
tumuli of Asia Minor. He, therefore, did not think that much could 
be made out of the French theory. The only inference he drew from 
the position of the great Carnac chamber was, that it seemed to indi- 
cate that the worl: belonged to early Christianity. 

The PresipEent thought it would be very difficult to obtain any- 
thing like correct information as to the age of these stone chambers 
from calculations based on the mean of the various orientations. The 
difference was so very minute in the precession of the equinoxes, that 
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it required the greatest mathematical accuracy in the observer to take 
any account.of it; and he, therefore, did not think that any reliable 
conclusion could be drawn from such a source. 

Mr. ‘BaRNWELL, in reply to Dr. Jones, stated, that the fact of 
stone, bronze, and iron being found together in certain localities, and 
under particular instances, only proved that the three metals were in 
use at the same time. But as it was probable that, as such imple- 
ments in graves were placed out of honour and respect to the dead, 
so it was a legitimate conclusion, from the absence of metal imple- 
ments, and the presence of stone implements only, that, at the time 
of such interments, the former were not in existence, and that the 
Breton chambers were anterior to the bronze ard iron ages. As to 
the President’s objection of the almost inappreciable data of calcula- 
tion from the precession of the Equinoxes, he conceived that, if these 
monuments were of the great antiquity that some thought them to be, 
there would be no difficulty in ascertaining their date by the means 
suggested; but, unfortunately, the whole question depended on the 
Bardic authority as to the practice of this system of orientation, an 
authority of a very doubtful character. 

The Rev. James Davies having given a brief explanation of the 
intended proceedings of the excursion of the next day, the President 
broke up the meeting. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 2é5rn. 


Hercest Court, an ancient seat of the Vaughans, was the first 
object visited. The principal remains consist of a long building of 
the fifteenth century, the upper part of which had been the resi- 
dence of the inmates, the lower story probably being used as offices 
and stables. A connecting wall, now removed, ran below it, forming 
the main outer defence, the scanty remains of which consist of a 
low curtain, with a circular bastion at each end—the stonework of 
which is too rude and imperfect to assist any conjectures as to its 
date. It does not, however, appear to be much older than the build- 
ing, and is probably of the same date. The building being full of 
straw and other farm produce, an examination of the interior was im- 
possible. The position of the fire-places and chimneys common to 
the two stories was, however, made out. 

The adjoining farm-house presented nothing remarkable. It ap- 
pears to have been built in the early part of the seventeenth century. 
Some remnants of painted glass with armorial bearings may be 
earlier, as well as the fire-place in the kitchen, ornamented with a 
plain late Tudor arch. The farmer produced several specimens of 
what are usually called Danes’ pipes—in one of which, according to 
his statement, he found some excellent tobacco. They appear to 
exist in considerable numbers, amid a large mass of bones and débris 
apparently the refuse heap of the inmates. A tumulus called Castle- 
Twt was to have been visited; but the rain prevented any attempt to 
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do so. From the distant view, however, of it from the carriage, it ap- 
pears to be what is called a castle, as seems to be frequently the case 
with most mounds, designated by the name of Twt. 

A short drive from this point brought the excursionists to the house 
of Major Robins, where they were most hospitably received at a 
very substantial breakfast. On the cessation of the rain, the ex- 
cursion was renewed by a visit to the ruins of Huntington Castle, 
situated on the boundary between Wales and England. Of the stone 
defences and buildings formerly existing, only two inconsiderable 
fragments remain, the larger of them retaining traces of passages and 
staircase. The foundations of the outer wall indicate that it was 
carried across the height which forms a kind of second hill at the 
south-west angle, and not exterior to it so as to include the whole of 
this second hill within the stone defences, the defenders relying on 
the steepness of the acclivity on that side. Outer works surrounded 
the central defence, and are more complicated on the east and south- 
east.. The church, said to have been lately rebuilt, and at some little 
distance from the castle, was not visited. 

Gladestry Church, situated in a very picturesque spot, was next 
visited. The building, consisting of nave, chancel, and north aisle, 
appears to be generally of the same date as the pier arches, which are 
of late decorated character. Remains of a preceding structure are in- 
dicated by the piscina, which is of much earlier date. A plain unor- 
namented stoup, in its original position, may be of the same date. 
The bowl of the font, which is, however, of small dimensions, may be 
late Norman. It is quite plain, and of a circular form. On one of 
the buttresses is inscribed, in letters of the same date as the church, 
the name of IonNAB EY NON, the name of the builder probably—not 
the mason only. There has been some bungling in this execution, 
the name evidently being 10HN AB EYNON. 

A very rough and steep road conducted to Old Radnor Church, re- 
markable for its magnificent screen stretching across the aisles as well 
as the nave, and of which an accurate engraving is given in the 
Archeologia Cambrensis, for 1858, p. 244. ‘The church, like that of 
Gladestry, has been rebuilt on the site of an older one, and nearly 
about the same time. The pier arches are of late decorated character, 
if not even later. The windows are certainly later. The single 
lancet in the east end is a still more modern insertion. There appear 
to have been five altars, including the high altar; while the hand- 
some proportions and extent of the whole building, seem to indicate 
that it was not a mere parochial, but conventual church. The still 
more remarkable organ case attracted considerable attention. With 
the exception of some of the panels, it is perfect, and presents us 
with an admirable example of the liner pattern, of the later form, 
of Henry the Eighth’s time, having the peculiar twist. One panel, 
apparently of early perpendicular or late decorated, seems taken from 
some other furniture. 

Another curiosity in the church was the extraordinary font, of the 
date of which it is impossible to form any opinion beyond the fact of 
its being a very early one, from the enormous dimensions of the bowl. 
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It stands upon four clumsy feet, the under portion of the original 
mass having been cut away, leaving these rude supports. The mate- 
rial is of a hard porphyritic rock, unlike any stone known in the 
vicinity, but said to be identical as to its character with the stones 
below in the valley, known as the Four Stones; so that if this is 
the fact, it is probable that it has been removed at some very early 
period from this so-called Druidic group, and converted to Christian 
use. A drawing was made of this very singular font; and will 
be shortly published in the Journal of the Association. The orna- 
mented wood-work on the external face of the door is original, and 
of the same date as the rest of the church. The tower is remark- 
ably well proportioned, containing windows of early perpendicular 
character. 

As in the case of Gladestry Church, the piscina, of the thirteenth 
century, of the older church has been retained, together with certain 
small arches, which have been inserted in the exterior of the south 
wall and porch. 

The remains of the castle close to the church consist of a low 
artificial tumulus, surrounded by a ditch. It must have at one time 
been much more lofty to have formed any sufficient defensive work, as 
its present appearance is rather more that of a low sepulchral monu- 
ment. During the excursions, several examples of these more ancient 
castles in close contiguity with a church were seen, but none of them 
presented the same appearance as the one at old Radnor. 

A short walk led to the ‘‘four stones” above mentioned, which 
stand in a field, and which are more remarkable for their mass than 
their height. As the ground, however, has, in the lapse of ages, been 
raised, it is probable that, on excavation, these stones will be found to 
be much taller than they at present seem, and so far better adapted 
for their probable purpose, namely, to support the covering-stone of a 
large sepulchral chamber, as well as to form the walls of the chamber 
itself. Three or four of the stones are missing, but which may still 
be lying somewhere in the locality. If the font in old Radnor 
Church was cut out of one, and if another large mass lying between 
the church and the supposed chamber is of the same kind of stone, 
two of the missing pillars will be thus accounted for. Excavation 
carried down to some depth in the centre of the chamber might pro- 
bably reveal some traces of burial, which are sometimes found at a 
considerable depth beneath the actual floor of such chambers. In 
the immediate neighbourhood are numerous low tumuli, evidently 
of sepulchral character, some of which may be found to contain stone 
chambers, a result which would, in some degree, confirm the supposed 
character of the “ four stones.” 

After passing through New Radnor, the excursionists dismounted 
to climb the hill on the top of which stands ‘“‘ Tomen Castle,” an ex- 
ceedingly perfect British work. It is circular, and defended by a 
single ditch, and a very steep escarpment, partly natural, partly 
artificial The easiest approach to it is from the west, where the 
works were probably stronger at one time than they are at present. 
No traces of cyttiau were observed in the interior. 
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While one portion of the visitors returned to New Radnor direct, 
the remainder went round along the crest of Fron Hill, to the water- 
fall described in the programme as “ Break-its-neck.” Traces of 
early trackways could be made out along the top of the hill. The 
waterfall is more remarkable for the beauty of its situation and the 
curious contortion of the slate rock than the actual fall of water, 
noticed, which was of very modest proportion. 

On the return to New Radnor, the curious dike or earth work 
marked in the Ordnance Map, about a mile to the west of the town, 
was no doubt intended for an outwork of the town and castle 
against the incursion of the natives. This work is built across the 
valley, reaching to the sides of the mountains on each side, thus entirely 
cutting off access from the west. The vallum is not too extended so 
as to preclude its being guarded by a moderate force. 

The present church of New Radnor, a nondescript modern building,. 
was not entered. The old church contained two coffin-lids—one of a 
knight, with large circular shield; the other apparently of an ecclesi- 
astic—both of rude execution. They are given in the Archeologia 
Oambrensis of 1857. 

The Castle at Radnor is very strongly situated on a height, above 
the town, and which has been artificially made steeper than it was 
naturally. It was defended on the west by an outer and inner en- 
trenchment, and embraces a considerable space between them. No 
remains of the original masonry exist, though portions of the sur- 
rounding wall were standing within memory. The present town con- 
sists of a few houses, the large space originally contained within the 
town wall being now under cultivation. A plan of it is given in the 
Journal for 1855, p. 130. 

This was the last object of the day’s excursion. 

In the evening meeting the Rev. Hugh Jones took the chair in the 
absence of the President, and commenced the proceedings of the even- 
ing, by calling on Mr. Babington to give an account of the day’s ex- 
cursion. 

Mr. R. W. Banks followed Mr. Babington’s remarks on the excur- 
sion-with a paper on the Early History of the Forest of Radnor, with 
some account of Sir Gelli Meyrick, knight, one of its former possessors, 
and which will be printed in the Journal. 

Mr. Babington succeeded with some notes of Mr. Longueville 
Jones on the more remarkable antiquities in the neighbourhood of 
the two Radnors. Short extracts were given from the Gwentian 
Chronicle of Caradoc of Lancarvan (lately printed by the Association, 
but not yet issued to the members), referring to battles fought 
between the Welsh and their invaders near various parts of Offa’s 
Dyke not long subsequent to its erection, some of which must have 
taken place not far from Old Radnor and Kington. In alluding to 
the earthwork near Old Radnor Church, the writer infers the existence 
of a castle previous to the Norman period, when New Radnor was 
laid out in a manner not unlike that of Flint and other towns of the 
same period. 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 26. 


Wapley Camp was the first object visited this day, and fortunately 
during a brief interval of fine weather, so that the beauty of the sur- 
rounding scenery was. seen to great advantage. This grand work has 
been called Roman, whereas it has all the usual characteristics of a 
British one, and of a remarkably fine one of the class. The ditches 
and ramparts are in very fair preservation. The defensive works at 
the principal entrance are unusually interesting, as well as very strong. 
At the opposite corner similar works, but not so well defined, could 
be made out. On one side, where the natural scarp of the hill is very 
steep, the outer works were wanting, unless traces of them exist in 
the thick wood that covers that side. On the eastern face the lines 
were exceedingly strong, amounting to four or five in number, as if 
on this side the principal attack was expected. The interior has been 
ploughed up, so that no remains of huts or other dwellings seemed to 
‘be made out; and, probably, as wood was in that time more easily 
procured than stone, the more perishable material had been pro- 
bably used. There is a spring in the north-west corner, or rather 
a small pool, which was said by the inhabitant of the cottage 
near the principal entrance to be unfailing, and which was probably 
the one used by the original inhabitants. Although this, as well 
as some similar works, are called camps, and thought to be mere 
temporary refuges for the natives and their cattle during sudden 
attacks, yet the enormous labour that must have been spent upon it 
appears to indicate that it was rather a primitive fortified town than 
a simple military work.’ It would be very desirable to have an 
accurate plan made of it. From thence the carriages proceeded to 
Rodd Hurst farmhouse, built in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, and furnishing a good example of a wealthy country gentle- 
man’s house of that period. The principal rooms, one over the other, 
are in the wing; the upper one, now used as a bed-room, has an orna- 
mental ceiling of the period and a good carved mantelpiece. The 
mantelpiece in the room below is of plainer character. A great deal 
of good panel work remains in the house, that of the two principal 
rooms remaining as perfect as when first erected. Broadhurst, the 
next object visited, and associated with King Charles I, who is said to 
have slept there, retains but a small portion of the original structure. 
This portion is of the same date as that of Rodd Hurst, and contains 
little more than a lower apartment, with one above it, divided into 
two by wainscoat. This last is pointed out as the chamber occupied 
by Charles. The barge-board of the gable and the picturesque 
chimneys were noticed. The king’s visit seems to have been paid on 
the 18th of September, 1645, when the king marched from Weobley 
to Presteign. ‘This is confirmed by Symonds, in his Diary: ‘“Thurs- 
day, 18. The rendezvous was over Wye, at Stokedye in Hereford- 
shire. Marched thence over the river Aroe (Arrow), betwixt Morden 
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and Wellinton (Marden and Wellington). This night to Prestayne 
com. Radnor.” 

Having been hospitably entertained by Mr. Hunt, the incumbent of 
the parish, the excursionists proceeded to Presteign, which contains 
a good church of Decorated character, with subsequent alterations. 
The north aisle is original; that on the south side has been raised at 
a later period, perhaps about the time of Henry VI, which may be 
the date also of the chancel. There is a hagioscope on the south 
side. Some good tapestry, representing the entrance of our Lord 
into Jerusalem, now adorns the west end of the south aisle. In the 
exterior wall of the east end is a small opening, now blocked up, but 
which once communicated with the interior. ‘The use of it was not 
explained. Some thought it might have been intended for lepers or 
others not allowed to enter the church. The coat of Mortimer of 
Wigmore, carved in stone, on one of the buttresses, commemorates 
the rebuilding of the aisle and church by that nobleman. Stapleton 
Castle was to have been visited, but owing to the lateness of the hour 
and indications of rain it was omitted. It was, however, stated to 
have been of the same character as the others visited in this district, 
consisting of a mound, originally surmounted with stone or wood 
defences, and connected with outworks. It was finally dismantled 
during the great civil war. 

Burva Camp, crowning the elongated summit of the hill, was next 
examined. This work is apparently of the same time and character 
as that of Wapley, though inferior in some respects, being not equal 
to it in the number or extent of its external defences. Offa’s Dyke 
runs close underneath it on the Welsh side, so that the occupiers of 
the camp had complete command of that portion of the dyke. As 
the work, however, appears to belong to that class of similar structures 
which are generally acknowledged to be of British or the earliest type, 
it was probably only occupied by Saxons, and not constructed by 
them. The dyke runs thence along the crest of the high ground, and 
was to have been examined, but the rain, which now descended with 
considerable violence, precluded the attempt. 

There was no meeting in the evening. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 27. 


The General Committee assembled in the morning for the transac- 
tion of the business of the Association and fixing the place of meeting 
for 1864. A letter from Mr. Wynne of Peniarth, recommending 
Towyn, was read. Other places were proposed, as Newtown and 
Oswestry. It was ultimately decided that the question should be left 
in the hands of a sub-committee. Among other resolutions passed, 
was one carrying into effect the resolution passed at Truro in 1862, 
viz., that, owing to the new charge of £50 a year on. account of 
editorial expenses, such members as wished might contribute an 
additional sum of 10s. yearly to the editorial fund, to be paid at the 
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same time with the usual subscription, and that the same should 
commence in 1864, 

Mr. Banks then received the members at luncheon, after which 
Kington Church, now under repair, was examined, under the guid- 
ance of the Vicar, Mr. Whately. The most remarkable feature is the 
beautiful Early English chancel, with its well-proportioned single 
lancets. The two western ones on the north side have been destroyed 
to make room for a later window. The whole of the south side has 
undergone more serious alterations, when the private chantry, now 
principally occupied by the fine monument of the Vaughans, was 
added. The decorated piers and arches of the nave are remarkably 
good examples, and of the same type that seems to have prevailed 
throughout the whole district. The tower, though low, is remarkable 
for its massive and effective proportions. 

The grammar school, founded by Dame Margaret Hawkins, the 
wife of Sir John Hawkins, Treasurer of the Navy, a picturesque 
house of Elizabethan character, was next visited. On the side of the 
house facing the garden, some of the original windows have been 
destroyed, and replaced with very unworthy successors. 

From the grammar school an adjournment took place to Lyonshall, 
where remains a short, but in some parts a fine fragment of Offa’s 
Dyke. The castle adjoining the church retains but little of its stone 
building, the principal portion being the relics of a circular keep, of a 
date prior to the Edwardian era, but not so early as the time of 
Rufus, as stated on the spot. This keep was situated in one of the 
angles of a polygonal enclosure, parts of the walls of which remain 
here and there. Outside this were two additional courts. The inner 
moat remains tolerably perfect. 

Lyonshall church was next examined. It is a church of consider- 
able interest, and has one of those square low massive towers, of 
which the Kington one may be taken as the type. The tower is, 
however, so completely encased in ivy, that none of its details can 
be made out. The church consists of a nave, chancel, and two 
aisles—the northern one being a good example of early English, the 
southern one later. The font, at present most inconveniently placed, 
is at the same date as the earliest part of the church, and is of a cha- 
racter somewhat unusual. It will be engraved for the Journal. A 
mutilated effigy is in the porch, of which nothing satisfactory could 
be made out. 

The evening meeting commenced at the usual hour. The Presi- 
dent in the chair. 

Mr. BasinerTon, on being called on for an account of the excur- 
sions made since the last evening meeting, explained at some length 
the distinctive characteristics of the two great camps, namely, those 
of Wapley and Burva, neither of which (and certainly not that of 
Wapley, as stated), had been originally constructed by the Romans, 
though they might have subsequently occupied it. Mr. Babington 
explained at considerable length the strong flanking works which pro- 
tected the entrance, the principle of which was subsequently adopted 
by medizval builders, as might be seen in the case of Beaumaris 
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Castle, and where the value of such an arrangement was so much 
greater, from the position of the castle in a flat meadow, without any 
defensive advantages from the conformation of the ground. He did 
not consider works like those they had seen were places of permanent 
residence, but intended as safe retreats in case of sudden attacks from 
neighbouring chieftains. As to the camp called Burva, he had not 
been able to trace the details so carefully as he had at Wapley. The 
interior also had been cultivated, so that no traces of habitations 
could be found. He considered, however, that both camps were of 
the same class, and by the same builders. As to the remains of the 
medizeval castle of Lionshall, he thought that, though the masonry 
was small and strong, yet it was much later than the early date 
assigned to it. The circular keep had hardly in those days succeeded 
the earlier square form. Such remains as existed were very in- 
teresting, and he hoped that they would be carefully preserved. 

Mr. Bury followed Mr. Babington, with some observations on the 
more remarkable architectural details they had seen. The manor 
house at Rodd Hurst was an extremely good example of the mansion 
of a country gentleman of importance in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, when the old manorial houses, with their grand halls, 
were succeeded by buildings more adapted to the manners and mode 
of living of the day. The two principal rooms were—the pannelled 
drawing-room above (not a bed-room originally, as it now is), with its 
richly-ornamented ceiling and carved chimney-piece; and the room 
below, also pannelled, and provided with a similar but less ornamented 
chimney-piece. He (Mr. Bury) pointed out some peculiarities in the 
figures of Adam and Eve, which adorn the chimney-piece in the 
drawing-room, which, with certain good points, were executed in a 
barbarous style. He thought Presteign Church a very interesting one, 
the general work of which was as good as any work he had ever seen 
in Wales; nor did he know of a more beautiful chancel of the time of 
Henry VI. At the time the chancel was built the south aisle had been 
rebuilt, and is now nearly double the size of the north aisle, which 
has undergone little alteration. Externally, there was not much to 
notice except the tower, which is very good and well proportioned. 
As to Kington Church, with its beautiful chancel, he hoped money 
would be found to carry out the restoration, which was being carried 
out with great care and judgment. Lionshall Church he considered 
a pattern country church, as far as the actual arrangement of the 
buildings are concerned. The present wooden boxes should, however, 
be replaced by proper seats. 

Mr. James Daviess read some extracts from the registers of Pres- 
teign Church, by the Rev. Dr. Davis, containing some curious notices 
of the plague during the latter portions of the sixteenth century, and 
the movements of Charles I. These notes will be published in the 
Journal of the Association. 

Mr. BARNWELL read a paper of Mr. Llewellyn (of Pontypool) on 
Pembrokeshire Raths or Earthworks, which will also be shortly 
printed. 

Mr. Baxsrneton objected to the use of the term rath to the sea- 
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coast fortresses, described by Mr. Llewellyn, who seemed to have con- 
founded two things together, namely, these sea-forts and the strongly 
fortified works in the interior. The Irish raths did not correspond 
with those on the coast of Pembrokeshire, nor were they constructed 
by the Danes, but were probably the simple residences of native chief- 
tains. It was possible that the forts on the coast were the work of: the 
inhabitants of the island; but he thought it more probable that 
they were constructed by piratical invaders, and used as their winter 
quarters, as it was well known that the Northmen often wintered 
here, and set out in the spring on their marauding excursions. 

Votes of thanks were then proposed, and carried, to the gentlemen 
and ladies who had contributed so liberally to the Local Museum; to 
the Local Committee, and more especially the Rev. James Davies, for 
their effective services; and to Major Robins, Mr. Banks, and Mr. 
Hunt, for their hospitable reception of the members at their houses. 

Mr. James Davies, on behalf of the Local Committee, acknow- 
ledged the vote of thanks. 

The PrestpEnt then addressed the meeting. After a few introduc- 
tory observations, showing the necessity of closing the proceedings 
on account of the labour and exertions which the excursionists had 
undergone for the last three days, he said: We have been much in- 
terested and gratified by the remarks made at this evening’s sitting, 
whether we regard them in reference to the antiquities which are 
more immediately situated in this neighbourhood, which are more 
strictly local, or to more distant ones, such as the Pembrokeshire 
earthworks ;—both have been exceedingly instructive to us. I think 
that this neighbourhood, as I mentioned on a previous occasion, seems 
to have been as it were the theatre of the different struggles of the 
nations who have contended for the mastery here; for we see here the 
remains of the Saxon, the Roman, and the Norman structure. In 
that respect this particular locality will have offered some objects of 
peculiar interest to the gentlemen who have favoured us with a visit 
on this occasion; and we ean only hope that their visit will have 
proved as satisfactory to them as it has certainly been gratifying to us. 
We shall hope that on some future occasion we may tempt them to 
explore still further the antiquities which this neighbourhood presents, 
as they have already found, and which may be thought worthy of 
more lengthened investigation. In breaking up this evening, there- 
fore, we will venture to hope that on some future occasion we shall 
again have the opportunity of meeting them, and of enjoying the 
benefit of the remarks and the information which they are so well 
calculated to impart. We thank them very much for having chosen 
this as the seat of the Cambrian Archeological meeting for this year, 
and we hope it will be the means of giving additional support to the 
association. All that we were able to do we have done to facilitate 
the objects of the meeting. I may only venture to say for myself 
personally the very deep regret I feel at the unfortunate death of the 
eminent person who was to have presided at this meeting, whose 
learning and acquirements in all branches of knowledge or investiga- 
tion, more particularly in Saxon and English antiquities, would have 
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enabled him to preside with so much more dignity and so much more 
effect, and have imparted so much higher a character to the meeting 
than the feeble efforts I have been able to use to supply his place 
could possibly do. Thanking you for the indulgence with which you 
have met my efforts, and thanking also the gentlemen who have so 
kindly favoured us with their company on this occasion, I believe I 
may say that the public proceedings of this meeting of the association 
are now terminated. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 28ru. 


The excursionists started at an earlier hour this morning on 
account of the length of the day’s work, which commenced with a 
visit to Bollingham Chapel, a primitive building of the thirteenth 
century, if not older. The whole structure is of the rudest character, 
without the slightest ornament or moulding. A large, broad buttress 
without offsets, surmounted with a plain gable overtopping the roof of 
the church, occupies the greater part of the external east end, through 
which is pierced a small narrow deeply splayed single light, and which 
is probably one of the smallest east windows in existence. One or two 
more similar early windows are on the north side, the principal light 
being afforded by a large square modern opening above the pulpit. Close 
to the church is a small tumulus which from its size might be sepul- 
chral, but is more probably, from its situation, the remains of a small 
castle. It is now surmounted with a building, the upper part of which 
is used as a pigeon-house, the lower as a domestic office, being pro- 
bably an unique instance of such use of an ancient earthwork. From 
Bollington, the excursionists proceeded to Almeley Church, a rare 
specimen of a large country church of the fourteenth century, in excel- 
lent preservation, and not yet mutilated or disfigured by restorers. 
It was universally allowed to be the most interesting church, with 
the exception of that of Moccas, of all the buildings visited by them 
during the meeting. The sacristy, of large proportion, is original 
work, and is connected with the chancel by a door-way, having what is 
sometimes called the ‘‘Carnarvon arch,” though it can hardly be called 
an arch at all. A similar window occurs in the sacristy. The piscina 
on the south side is a good specimen, while the sedilia have been 
cleverly cut out of the window-sill. The clearstory windows are large, 
and contain good decorated tracery. The wooden roof of the nave, 
the eastern part of which has been subsequently covered over with 
painted panels of the Tudor period, is of nearly the same date as the 
church. The transepts are very small, and are lit by handsome 
windows of excellent decorated work, rising above the wall plate— 
thus presenting the appearance of dormer windows. On the north 
side is an arched recess, which at one time was deeper than it is at 
present. The effigy that may have once existed is gone. 

As usually is the case in this district, the remains of the castle 
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adjoin the church-yard. All that remains are the earthen mound that 
ence supported the buildings, and the rectangular outerwork attached 
to it, the defences of which are very perfect. 

Kinnersley Church and Castle were next examined. The former re- 
tains some small remains of a Norman building, as the west door, and 
some carved grotesques let in the wall near the chancel arch. Over 
the Norman door a very singular window has been inserted—remark- 
able for its length and narrowness. The tower is semi-detached on 
the northern end of the west side, and is a handsome well-propor- 
tioned structure surmounted with a plain saddle-back roof, or rather 
acommon gable. The lower windows are small single lights. The 
two upper ones are larger. The date of the tower is probably of 
the thirteenth century. A doorway has been a few years since 
placed on the south side; the head of which interferes with the 
small light above it. The arch and shafts are modern clumsy work, 
in imitation of Early English. The oak reredos of the altar is a 
curiosity, and it is hoped will be most carefully preserved. The 
centre is occupied by three small figures of our Lord, the Virgin, 
and St. John. The pulpit also, of later date than the reredos, is curi- 
ous. The panels are charged with reliefs, of tolerable execution, 
though not of very ecclesiastical character. Portions of the rood 
screen are worked up in the seats of the chancel, which has been 
lately and well restored. There is a small brass with only a head of 
one Dominus Willins, a former rector, who died 1421. A huge 
monument of the Smallmans, near it, is a good specimen of such a 
class. Of the original castle, on the site of which stands a spacious 
structure of the time of James the First, no traces could be dis- 
covered beyond one or two portions of a plinth in the cellars, which 
may be of the fifteenth century, and may be later. The view from 
the top of the tower which contains the staircase, however, made 
amends for the lack of architectural interest below. 

Bredwardine Church was next examined—originally a small Nor- 
man church, but which has been subsequently altered and added to in 
such a manner that it is not easy to make out satisfactorily the 
original portions. A fine decorated window is inserted on the south 
side, and, from its great similarity to some of the windows at Almsley, 
was probably executed by the same workmen. The Norman font, 
with its plain circular basin, is curious from its great breadth, which 
is rather disproportionate to its depth, it being more shallow than 
usual, Two monumental effigies remain in a tolerable state of pre- 
servation. The oldest is of the fourteenth century; the other, a 
century later. The lintels of north and south doors are ornamented 
with various Norman patterns; the former has some grotesque 
animal. ‘The under surfaces of the lintels are also ornamented. 
After admiring the garden of the rectory, and the extremely pictur- 
esque view from it, the excursionists, under the guidance of Mr. 
Cornwall, walked through the fields and park to Moccas, com- 
mencing with the remains of Bredwardine Castle, now reduced to the 
external slopes of the outer defence. This, like the other instances 
already mentioned, is contiguous to the church. 
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Moccas church is a little Norman building of the early part of the 
twelfth century, almost intact and perfect, with the exception of the 
windows in the nave, which still retain the remains of some good 
glass of the fourteenth century. The apse at the end retains its 
semidomical vaulting, while the presbytery no doubt will be found 
on investigation to have its original barrel-vaulted roof perfect. 
What the roof of the nave was, is doubtful. The chancel and apse 
arches have a slight indented ornamental moulding. The font is early 
Norman, coeval with the church, and is original in all its parts—base, 
shaft, and basin. In the presbytery is a handsome monument of the 
fifteenth century, which, in case the church is ever re-arranged, 
might be placed in the middle in front of the apse—if such a situa- 
tion would not be inconvenient. There is a double piscina on the 
south side, one side of which may have been used as an ambry. The 
north and south doors are good examples of the style. The tym- 
panum of the latter has figures of two animals apparently devouring 
a man between them, and above him a kind of plant. This peculiar 
arrangement is not uncommon in churches of the same period, especi- 
ally in France, and seems to have been derived from an Eastern 
source. There are in existence very ancient tissues where two animals 
face each other with a tree between them, called arbor vite, and which 
may be probably connected with the not very dissimilar devices found 
over early doors. On what are called ‘‘ Nummi Cistophori,” are repre- 
sentations of two serpents, face to face, with some mystic object 
between them; which may be in some way connected with the not 
very dissimilar devices on some ancient tissues from the East. No 
satisfactory explanation has been given, but they appear to be sym- 
bolical, and not mere unmeaning grotesques. One suggestion may be 
offered, namely, that they are intended to indicate man grasping the 
tree of life between sin and death. Some rude animal appears above 
the north door. © 

Moccas House, which, no doubt, stands on the site of the original 
castle, is a plain structure, built by a sensible architect, who did not 
think it necessary to spoil the interior arrangements for the sake of a 
picturesque exterior. In the garden is a complicated sun dial, pro- 
bably of the latter part of the seventeenth century, and which was 
brought from some neighbouring locality. 

After a long drive the Hay was reached, where the excursionists were 
received by Mr. Bevan, of Hay Castle, of which once important structure 
remains only a good gateway, about the time of Henry III, a consider- 
able part of the curtain, and a ruined tower adjoining the house, which 
once contained good-sized apartments. The present house seems to 
have been built about the early part of the seventeenth century. The 
church is a modern structure, of very bad taste. The only remnant of 
its predecessor is the chancel arch, enriched with the toothed mould- 
ing. The font, also, is ancient. The curious chalice was exhibited in 
the museum. This church stood without the walls of the town, 
which contained another, now demolished, having its site occupied by 
the police-station. All that remains of the former structure are some 
gravestones in the cells. Portions of the town wall still remain. Near 
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the present church is a tumulus, the site probably of the original 
castle, before the larger one was built, within the town, unless it was 
used as a kind of advanced work. 

Clifford Castle, commanding the Wye below, next detained the ex- 
cursionists a short time. Considerable fragments of the stone build- 
ings remain, and the defensive works of the principal entrance could 
be easily made out. The castle was approached, as it is at present, by 
a narrow causeway from the opposite hill, which also may have formed 
part of the exterior works. 

On leaving Clifford Castle, the church being too distant to be 
reached, the excursionists proceeded to Eardisley Church, on their 
way home. It being dark at the time of arrival, candles were pro- 
cured from the rectory, by the help of which the singular Norman 
font (an engraving of which was exhibited in the local museum) was 
examined. It is an exceedingly fine example of such Norman work 
of the twelfth century. The principal figures are—the Saviour 
dragging a man away from Satan; two soldiers in Norman caps, 
fighting, one of whom has pierced his antagonist’s leg with a spear, 
etc. The church has been lately restored, at a considerable expense, 
and seemed to have been well done, as far as could be ascertained by 
the aid of candles. 

_At the evening meeting, Mr. Babington in the chair, members alone 
“being present, the resolutions of the General Committee of the pre- 
ceding day were confirmed and adopted. The other remaining busi- 


ness matters having been disposed of, the Kington meeting was 
brought to a close. 

On Saturday morning a few of the members visited Uriconium, 
which had been fixed as the concluding excursion. No discoveries of 
importance have been made since the last published accounts. 
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PRIMAVAL. 


A collection of bronze implements, fourteen in number, found near 
Welshpool in 1862, consisting of spear-heads, scabbards of swords, 
long ferules of javelins, a gouge, etc., with a small piece of 
fused copper. oie 

Earl of Powis. 

Small funereal urn and well wrought flint knife, found together with 
miscellaneous bronze coins of late Roman and early Byzantine,— 
all bronze,—in the parish of Llanelien, Breconshire, by Mr. Wil- 
liam Davies of Aberenig Talgarth. 

R. W. Banks, Esq. 

Two copper hatchets of very early character ; 

Paalstab found in the parish of Glyn, near Llangollen ; 
Socketed celt found in the parish of Efenechtyd, near Ruthin ; 
Small ditto found near Pont-Mousson in Lorraine ; 
Socketed celt slightly ornamented,—locality unknown ; 
Ornamented ditto from Finisterre, France ; 
Three gouges said to have been found in Denbighshire ; 
Bronze knife found in Cyffylliog parish, near Ruthin ; 
Carved stone hammer found at Maesmore, near Corwen; for account 
of which see Archaologia Cambrensis, 1860, p. 307. 
Rev. E. L. Barnwell. 

Carved disk in bone, apparently used as a button. 

H. Miles, Esq., Downfield. 


° 


ROMAN. 


Portions of urns, calcined bones, pottery, etc., from Kentchester. 
Mr. S. Williams, Rhayadr, 
Brick. turned up by a plough at Kaerau (castra) Farm, in the parish 


of Llangammarch, Breconshire. 
Rev. G. Dowell. 
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A collection of amphore, urns, lamps, glass vessels, Samian and other 
ware, flanged and scored tiles ; 
Pavement from an old building, on the site of which part of Cannon 
Street West now stands. 
H. Miles, Esq., Downfield. 
Cameo in ring (subject not yet explained). 
Rev. E. L. Barnwell. 


COINS, MEDALS, ETC. 


Three specimens of wheel-money from Lorraine ; 
British bronze and silver, examples of boar and horse types. 
Rev. E. L. Barnwell. 
Small brass (late Roman) and early Byzantine coins, found with 
British urn and flint knife at Aberening, Talgarth, as stated above. 
R. W. Banks, Esq. 
Roman brass, various, found at Kentchester. 
Mr. Stephen Williams, Rhaiader. 
Various Roman coins. 
Mr. T. N. Lloyd. 
Penny of Henry II found at Llanfaes, near Beaumaris. 
The Rev. Dr. Jones. 
Rose noble of Henry V ; 
Various silver coins, from Richard III to George I. 
Wn. Bevan, Esq., Kington. 
Penny of Edward I. 
Mr. T. Huntley. 
Various silver coins, from Elizabeth to Anne. 
Mr. Harper. 
A collection of coins and medals. 
Mr. Stephen Williams, Rhaiader. 
A collection of gold and silver coins (English) from Edward I to Anne, 
including a farthing of Anne. 
T. S. Rogers, Esq. 
Various coins, silver and copper. 
Mr. J. N. Lloyd. 
Crown of Charles II and groat of William III. 
Mr. H. W. Morris. 
Sovereign, or unit (commonly called ‘“sceptre”), of James I; 
Dutch gold coin, 1654. 
Rev. E. L. Barnwell. 
Various old copper money. 
Mr. Thomas Parker. 


ARMS, ETC. 
Two helmets from the moat of Eardisley Castle. 


Mr. Thos. Griffiths: 


Arquebus, ¢emp. Edward III ; 
Two cross-bows ; 
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Six ancient halberts ; 
Two ancient swords ; 
Bit used by Sir Edward Harley. 
Lady Langdale. 
Sword found in Kingsland field, the site of the battle of Edward Mor- 
—_— against the king, 1460. This sword appears to be of that 
ate ; 
Sword worn by sheriff’s attendants, 1669, when Roger Stephens 
was High Sheriff of Radnorshire. 
Thomas Stephen Rogers, Esq. 
Two ancient swords and brass pistol from the Stowe collection. 
H. Miles, Esq., Downfield. 
Ancient sword with silver-mounted handle. 
Mr. O. Humphreys, Kington. 
Ancient dagger. 


Mr. Thomas Luntly. 


Two pairs of stirrups, one of which is Spanish work. 
Mrs. Price, Lilwall. 


Swords of various dates, including a silver-mounted one taken from 
the Sikhs at Moultan; 
- Spur, probably of the sixteenth century ; 


Wm. Langston, Esq. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Chalice from Hay church, with inscription, ovR LADY PARIS OF THE 
HAIA; 

A very curious bijou in gold, in the form of a miniature pistol, con- 
taining ear, tooth, and nail, picks, and a whistle. This is stated, 
on good authority, to have been a love-token of Henry VIII to 
Anne Boleyn. <A drawing has been made of it for the Journal. 

The Rev. W. L. Bevan, Hay Castle. 

Ivory tankard (Italian work) carved and jewelled, mounted in silver- 

gilt; given by the Duchess of Portland to a member of the Harley 
family ; 

Ebony tray and box with cameos ; 

Enamelled snuffbox given. by Queen Charlotte to Lady Harcourt. 

Lady F. Harcourt. 
Scold’s bridle, 1688. 
Sir John Walsham. 
Curious gilt box with subjects from the Acts of the Apostles, found in 
pulling down St. Nicholas Church, Hereford. 
Mr. P. Pearce, Kington. 
Drinking glass with rose and oak-leaf, engraved with the motto 
‘“‘Audentior ibo,” presented by Charles Edward Stuart to a 
member of the Davies or Powell family. 
Rev. James Davies, Moor Court. 


Tapestry from Lemore, Herefordshire. 
Rev. E. Coke. 
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Chased antique gold watch. 
Mrs. Harper. 
Two scallop-shells as worn by pilgrims. 
Rev. G. Dowell. 
Pair of silver filters ; 
Bronze cup, gilt, found at Lilwall ; 
China formerly belonging to Queen Charlotte. 
Mrs. Price, Lilwall. 
Beaded purse with letters, ‘‘ The gift of a friend, 1654’; 
A glass bottle inscribed “John Taylor, Kington, 1735.” 
T. E. Rogers, Esq. 
Ancient mining implement of opsidian, found in a Peruvian mine ; 
Engraved plate of the Elector Palatine and his wife, Elizabeth of 
England ; 
Wooden model of a short iron truncheon found at Yarmouth, 
‘inscribed “Henry Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal of England, 
1682.” 
Rev. E. L. Barnwell. 
Portion of quern found near Welson, Kington. 
Mr. Dacres Currier. 
Brass shrine picked up at Sebastopol. 
Mr. T. Cooper, Kington. 
Writing-table made of oaken floor from Ludlow Castle. 
Mr. M. A. Harper. 
Wooden bosses from Hergest Court, with arms of Vaughan, Baske- 
ville, and others. 
W. Bevan, Esq., Kington. 
Domino-box carved in bone and wood by French prisoners at Peter- 
borough ; 
Cut hunting glass bottle, mounted in silver, of the seventeenth 
century. 
Mr. Hurry, Kington. 
Small clay figure dug out of sand near one of the Pyramids ; 
Figures of Bramah and Braminathee ; 
Vestments from embalmed cat. 
Mr. Thomas Parker. 
Fragment from the Parthenon ; 
Carved fragment from screen or door of a temple in India ; 
Model of coracle. 
Rev. G. Dowell. 
Models of intaglios in plaster. 
Chas. Lingen, Esq., Hereford. 


Various models in composition. 


E. C. Culsha, Esq., Kington. 


RUBBINGS. 


Heraldic crest from mutilated brass of fifteenth century (Newland, 
Gloucestershire) ; 
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Duplicate rubbings of John Pfimers (?), archdeacon of Sudbury, 
fifteenth century (Bury St. Edmund’s) ; 
Rubbings of Burgess and his wife, fifteenth century (Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s) ; 
Rubbing of Sir Roger Trumpington (Northamptonshire). 
The Rev. G. Dowell. 
Rubbings of brasses from St. Sepulchre’s, Northampton. 
Mr. Lewis, The Firs, Lyonshale. 


MANUSCRIPTS. 


Well executed “‘ Baronage of England” on vellum, bound in vellum, 
with a profusion of silver clasps. This work was probably exe- 
cuted for Arthur, son of Christopher Coke. He married Eliza- 
beth, daughter and heir of Sir George Waldegrave, of Hitcham 
in Norfolk, Knight; the arms of Coke and Waldegrave being 
introduced in the border of title-page ; 

Pedigrees of Cavendish, Holles, and Harley. 
Lady Frances Harcourt. 


Richly illuminated pedigree on roll. 
Rev. W. L. Bevan. 


Pedigree of Rogers (Home, in Salop) from Henry III to 1761 ; 


Pedigree of Mrs. Jane Corbet, Longmoor, 1642. 
T. S. Rogers, Esq. 
Deed of release of the Earl of March (Rich. II). 

Lady Frances Harcourt. 
Free pardon to Morgan Lewis of Nantmel, under the great seal of 


Charles I. 
Messrs. Banks, Kington. 


Stewards’ Rolls (manors of English and Welsh Huntingdons), 


Henry V, Henry VII, Henry VIII. 
J. T. Woodhouse, Esq., Leominster. 


Radnorshire.—Grant of office of sheriff to John Walsham, Esq., under 
the great seal of the Commonwealth ; 

Ditto.—Discharge of John Walsham, Esq., from the office of sheriff, 
under the seal of the Lord Protector ; 

Ditto.—Grant of the office of sheriff to John Walsham, Esq., under 


the great seal of Charles IT. 
Sir John Walsham, Bart. 


Book of Manuscripts with autographs relating to persons and places 
connected with Kington and the district of Old and New Radnor; 
Patent of liberties and franchises granted to the monastery of Sion, 
within the manor of Isleworth, by Edward IV, in the fifth year 
of his reign, with his great seal, in good preservation, affixed ; 
Patent of office to Roger Stephens, sheriff of Radnorshire, 21st 
Charles II ; 
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Marriage settlement of Anna, daughter of Roger Stephens, gentle- 
man; and David ap Edward, son and heir of Edward ap Meredith 
ap Rice, in the parish of Llansantfred Comothoythur, in the co. 
of Radnor, gent. 36th Elizabeth ; 

Three letters from Lady Martha Harley (1761, 1762) describing the 
coronation of George III, presentation at the Drawingroom, and 
the music meeting at Hereford. 

J. 8. Rogers, Esq. 


PRINTED BOOKS, ETC. 
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PROPOSED ARRANGEMENTS. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 24ru. 


Table d’ Héte at the Oxford Arms, Kington, at 7 p.m. 

The GreneraL CommitTTeE will meet at the Burton Hatt, 
KrneTon, at 8 p.m., for the transaction of business. The retiring 
President will vacate the chair, which will be taken by Str Jonn 
Wats, the President for 1863, who will deliver his Inaugural 
Address. The Annual Report will be read. The arrangements for 
the week will be explained and discussed. 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 25rTx. 

Excursion to New Radnor and the side of the Forest. 8.30 a.m. 

Hergest Court, the Seat of the Vaughans.—A Tumulus called 
Castle Twt.—Huntington Castle.—Gladestry Church and Chancel. 
—Old Radnor Church.—The Four Stones, an Ancient Battle Field, 
and the adjoining tumulii- New Radnor Church and Castle.— 
Tomen Castle, on the side of the Forest, and the Bwlch. 

Those who choose, may vary the homeward route, by walking over 
the hill to a waterfall, ‘‘ Water-break-its-neck.” 

Table d Héte at the Oxford Arms, 7.15 p.m. 

Evening MEETING aT THE Burton Hatt, 8.30 p.m. 





WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 26rx. 


Excursion to Presteigne and adjacent country. 8.30. 

Wapley Camp.—Rodd Hurst Farmhouse.—Grotesque Carving of 
date about 1620.—The King’s Turning, a lane near Corton Turnpike, 
where Charles I altered his route-—Farmhouse at Broadheath, 
where Charles I slept.— Presteigne Church and Registers. — 
Stapleton Castle, beyond Presteigne.—Return from Presteigne to 
Corton Gate; up Knill Valley, to Burva Camp, under which Offa’s 
Dyke runs. This may be followed by pedestrians to a considerable 
distance over Knill Garraway, towards Kington. 

Table @ Hote at the Oxford Arms, at 7.15 p.m. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 27ru. 


Inspection of Museum. 

ComM1ITTEE MEETING, at 11.30 a.m. i 

Excursion on foot at 1 p.m., after visiting Kington Church, 
Kington Grammar School (built by John Abell), etc., to Lyonshall 
Church and Castle, Offa’s Dyke in Lyonshall Parish, and such further 
objects of interest as time may allow. 

Table @ Héte at the Oxford Arms, at 6.30 p.m. 

Evening Mrretine at Burton Hatz. 8 P.M. 








FRIDAY, AUGUST 28rtu. 


Excursion to Hay, etc. 8.30 a.m. 

Almeley Church and Tumulus.—Kinnersley Church and Castle. 
—Eardisley Church, etc.—Winforton Church.—Clifford Castle, near 
Hay.—Hay Castle, etc. 

Eventn@ MEer1N@, confined to Members only. 





On Saturday, August 29, such Members of the Associaton as are 
disposed so to do, may proceed by rail to Shrewsbury, and visit 
Uriconium or Wroxeter, Thomas Wright, Esq., F.S.A., having kindly 
undertaken to conduct the party thither, and to point out and explain 
the remains. 

N.B. Slight alterations of this programme will probably be neces- 
sary; but of such due notice will be given. 
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TICKETS. 
FAaMIny TICKETS cccccccccccccccccesccces 158. 
Dovsize TicketT—for a Gentleman and Lady.. 7s. 6d. 
SINGLE TICKETS....06 cocccscccccccsccers 58 


These Tickets admit to all the Excursions and Meetings of the 
Society, and no persons can be considered as belonging to the 
Excursion except provided with such Tickets. 


Members on their arrival must apply for tickets to Mr. Hurry, 
Printer, etc. (and insert their names and temporary residences in the 
book kept for that purpose); of whom also all non-members will 
procure their Tickets. 

The Hotels at Kington are the Oxford Arms, Burton Hall, and the 
King’s Head. Members and Strangers should apply early for ac- 
commodation. Kington is the terminus of the Kington and Leomin- 
ster Railway. It is also within six miles of Eardisley, a Station on 
the Hereford, Hay and Brecon Railway. 

There will be a Table d’ Héte each day at the Oxford Arms, at 3s. 
each, exclusive of wine. 

Private Lodgings may be had. Inquiries should be made of the 
Rev. Henry Whateley, Vicarage, Kington, early in August. 

The presence of Ladies at the Excursions and Evening Meetings is 
particularly requested. 

All papers to be read must be previously communicated to the 
General or Local Secretaries. 

A Temporary Museum will be formed at the Burton Hall, open daily, 
from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. Admission, to Members, free; Non-members, 
6d. each. 

Contributions to this Museum are earnestly requested. They 
should be addressed to the Secretaries, care of Mr. Hurry, Printer, 
Kington, on or before August 17th. 

The following are some of the articles of which the loan is requested 
for the Temporary Museum :— 

Military Arms and Armour. Tapestry. 

Bronze and Stone Implements. Ancient Embroidery. 

Carvings in Wood and Ivory. Pedigrees. 

Enamelled Work. Old Maps. 

Ancient Plate. Drawings, Photographs, etc, 

Rings, Seals, Ornaments. Manuscripts, Illustrated or not. 

Medals and Coins. Printed Work of 15th Century. 

Fietile Wares. Deeds and Records. 

Rubbings of Brasses. 





Full descriptions should accompany all articles sent, with the 
places and circumstances of their being found, when necessary. The 
articles will be safely packed up and returned at the close of the 
Meeting, at the cost of the Association, who are responsible for 
their safety. 














NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 


ipl of Members is One Guinea, due annually 

anuary Ist. Members are requested to remit the 

e, by Post Office Order or Cheque, as soon as possible,— 

> residing in South Wales and Monmouthshire, to 

¥. Lawrence Banks, Esq., F.S.A., Brecon; and all 

th r members to the Rev. Edward Lowry Barnwell, 

thin, North Wales; or to pay at the “ London and 

W. tminster Bank, Lothbury, London, to the account of 

ph Joseph, Esq., with Messrs. Hughes and Joseph, 
nkers, Brecon.” 


Members not receiving their Numbers of the Archwo- 


logia Combrensis are requested to give notice to the General 
“Secretary to whom they have paid their subscriptions. 


: All Members in arrear are requested immediately to 
it the amount due, that they may receive the Numbers 
the Journal: those continuing in arrear are liable to 
e their names struck off the list, 


= All literary communications are to be ad- 
dressed, post free, to the Editor, to the care 
of Mr. J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square, 
don, (W.); no other person being autho- 
-Fized to receive them. 


oy) es of the Rules, and Lists of Members of the 
Association, may be had on application to either of the 
General Secretaries. 
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